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Judgment and Evidence 


The practice of building up a philosophy from 
one incident is dangerous, but it is a species of 
thinking commonly applied to that very acute 
question of the value of Negro labor to northern 
industries. The sentiment created or perpetuated, 
thus depends almost entirely upon the predisposi- 
tion of the narrator. And by the very nature of 
that thing we call “news,” the narrator with 
something uncomplimentary to say is the one who 
most frequently gets into print. Normality is not 
exciting. There have appeared in a Cleveland 
trade paper two articles discussing the question of 
this labor in such close succession that it is pos- 
sible to check the observations of investigators 
against each other. They are discussing the same 
race of Negroes in the same city. The first, Mr. 
George T. Odell, says this: 

“. . . the negro temperament is extremely ex- 
asperating to the industrial superintendent who 
prides himself on the efficiency of his depart- 
ment.” 


The second, Mr. John B. Abell, says this: 


“Twelve foundries, or plants primarily en- 
gaged in foundry work, report that from 10 to 
60 per cent of their plant employees are col- 
ored.... An equal number of important 
machinery factories report but a slightly 
smaller average of all employees as being col- 
ored migrants. In all but one of the foun- 
dries, it was found that the negroes have 
advanced from labor to semi-skilled work, and 
finally to skilled positions. These employers 
hold that the southern boys are doing their 
work fully as satisfactory as did their pre- 
decessors, and often more so.” 


The first said of them: 

“Apparently they are utterly incapable of 
appreciating the virtue of sustained labor, and 
also they have a tremendous penchant for fu- 
nerals. An employer once told me that he 
had ten colored men working for him, all be- 
longing to the same “Lodge,” and every time 
a member of that lodge died the whole crew 
laid off to attend the funeral. . . . A super- 
intendent of an open hearth rolling mill in 
Youngstown, Ohio, told me not long ago 

that for the 150 negro laborers he employs, 


EDITORIALS 


he has an annual turnover of about 1,250.” 


The second said: 

“Several employers, who have used colored 
labor for as long as ten years and who have 
taken the trouble to make thorough investiga- 
tions, have found by actual check that the lay off 
was actually less prevalent among the family 
negro from the South than with white immi- 
grants assigned to like work. ... The ex- 
perience of fifteen firms (typical of the indus- 
tries investigated) shows an average factory 
employment among them for the negroes to be 
32 1-3 per cent of the total, while the av- 
erage per cent of turnover among them is 
36 2-3. Thus, in spite of the fact that the 
negro in industry is a comparatively new 
factor in this territory, he is but slightly more 
responsible for the shifting of jobs than is the 
native of the district or the foreign born who, 
on the whole, has had a longer time to adapt 
himself to local conditions.” 


The comparisons might be carried further. But 
there is a lesson sufficient in the excerpts quoted. 
Generalizations about the Negro race in industry, 
or any other of the common divisions of interest, 
cannot be safely made from mere examples, altho 
they are listened to and seriously acted upon daily 
by persons of ordinary intelligence who, for ex- 
ample, would never think of labeling the white 
race as incompetent and dishonest because of the 
recent unpleasant disclosures in Washington. 


Caps, Gowns and Fiery Crosses 


The spectacle of a group of white-sheeted adoles- 
cents scurrying about a university campus with an 
eight foot symbol of the crucifixion, trying to 
frighten a Negro law student out of one of the 
dormitories, is something bordering on the pathetic. 
Here we have a confirmation of a dictum of group 
psychology, that under the influence of mob hys- 
teria the whole group is reduced in mental quality 
to the level of the lowest. The whole Klan 
movement is scarcely more than a formalized mob. 
Just as when under the stimulation of the crowd 
mind, whether spontaneously or with the aid of 
ritualistic catch words, men can dispense with rea- 
son and lash their raw natures to a murderous 
hatred—as in the recent Klan murders in Lilly, 
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Pennsylvania,—so too can they under this stimula- 
tion dispense with reason and commit acts of un- 
believable stupidity. The last place one expects to 
encounter mummery, bluff, mob coercion, and even 
race prejudice is in an institution of learning. The 
presumption is that habits of open-mindedness are 
encouraged, if not formed, there. What need the 
hundred per cent white Protestants fear in a uni- 
versity that the Board of Directors or its officials 
cannot adjust? And if they object to things tol- 
erated by an indifferent Board, why do they stay 
there? Or if they are not students, on what 
authority do they meddle? And so on. The de- 
cisiveness of Dean Hawkes in urging upon the dis- 
gruntled the privilege of leaving if they disliked 
the University’s conduct of affairs is a most refresh- 
ing precedent for other authorities in situations 
similar. It very probably forestalls an epidemic 
of intolerance which could later be excused on the 
usual grounds of being beyond control. It is 
conceivably a good example for State and Federal 
authorities. The most paradoxical fact about 
these defenders of the sacred Constitution is that 
they are not the least bit interested in it. It may 
be an irritating repetition, but it is nevertheless 
true that while their most dramatic loyalties swirl 
around the eighteenth amendment, their whole 
ritual and policy are dead set against the four- 
teenth and the fifteenth. But this is not all. 

Masked coercion, it will be noted, is resorted 
to in those cases of intolerance for which there can 
be urged no rational justification. There is, for 
example, no decent reason why a student who hap- 
pens to be colored may not live in a room by him- 
self in a dormitory when he has fulfilled all the 
scholastic requirements of the institution and at- 
tends the same classrooms. Except in a like-preju- 
diced court, any such contention would be forth- 
with ruled out. There is inherent here a fear and 
something queerly suggestive of an inferiority com- 
plex. Probably next in order of prohibition is the 
knowing of the same things. The dolichocephalics 
have an opportunity to limit contact with their 
“inferiors” in the university by rendering the in- 
tellectual standards so high that their theory of 
mental difference will work effectively. This can- 
not be done, of course, and the sophomoric Klans- 
men know it. And this perhaps, more than any- 
thing else, accounts for the fiery crosses. 


Racial Theory and Negro Mortality 


Whether Negroes are increasing too rapidly or 
dying out is becoming as much a question of poli- 
tical theory as of science. This is dangerous to 
science and most confusing to the layman. Stodd- 
ard, Grant, Josey, and others of a particular school, 
whose philosophy demands a hysterical closing of 
the ranks of the white races of the world, sense 
a peril in the too rapid multiplication of the darker 
races. They have their figures and their argu- 


ments. 


Another of the most familiar arguments takiny 
the exact opposite appears in the Charleston, S.C., 
Sun and Courier: 

“The unfavorable death rate among the Negroes 
in the State is believed to be due to inferior resisting 
powers of their race for certain diseases that are 
prevalent in this country. Tuberculosis, for in- 
stance, kills 260 Negroes per 100,000 every year 
in North Carolina, while only 99 white people 
die from that cause. The contention that living 
conditions among the blacks are unfavorable in the 
treatment of tuberculosis is apparently answered 
in the experiments that have placed whites and 
blacks under the same institutional care with 
the result that the ratio of death is maintained.” 

Colonel C. E. Bushnell in his study of the 
“Epidemiology of Tuberculosis” reaches the con- 
clusion that the Negro race through close contact 
with the Whites during many generations has be- 
come thoroughly tubercularized and suffers a high 
death rate from tuberculosis only when subjected 
to unfavorable conditions of living! The immunity 
acquired by the wide-spread distribution of tuber- 
culosis throughout a people, he thinks, is dis- 
tinguishable from resistance attributable in- 
herent characters of the race which might be desig- 
nated natural immunity. There is no evidence 
that the resistance acquired by the wide-spread 
presence of the disease is transmitted from parent 
to offspring as an inherited immunity, all the evi- 
dence suggesting that this resistance is not trans- 
mitted since the reaction of children of European 
stock to tuberculosis is similar to that of primitive 
races. There is, further, some evidence that indivi- 
duals of European extraction who have escaped 
tuberculosis in childhood may suffer with an un- 
usually acute type in adult life. 

Dr. Wilcox of Cornell University, formerly a 
Director of the Census, is positive that the urbani- 
zation of Negroes as a result of the migration is 
lowering the birth rate and slowly but certainly 
wiping out the race. 


Frank Tannenbaum in his book, “Darker Phases 
Of The South”, just published by G. P. Putman 
& Sons, has this to say: ““The whites are in fear of 
being outbred. They could not look with .favor 
upon a large-scale program of child care and 
child saving. The fecundity of the colored race 
is so great in comparison to the whites that there 
would immediately arise an underground pressure 
of public sentiment against any program of basic 
health activity in the community, which would, as 
it must inevitably do, cut down the death rate of 
the negro also. Anyone acquainted with the hear- 
ings before committees in southern legislatures up- 
on problems of social legislation will recognize the 
truth of this statement. I am not, of course, ac- 
cusing the whites in the South of anything that 
the whites in the North, or in the West, or any- 
where else, would not do under the same conditions 
—especially if they had the same background of 
experience and emotion. I believe in facing a fact 
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as such and not slurring over it. The fact is that 
the whites will promote no health program in the 
South, the end of which would be the probable 
rapid increase of the colored population to the 
proportionate decrease of the whites and their in- 
evitable loss of control. That is all.” 


If the Negro is dying out, he does not menace 
Stoddard and Grant. If he is not increasing ra- 
pidly, the prophets of ultimate extinction are again 
off track. He cannot well do both at the same 
time. In such a direct conflict of scientific 
authority the suspicion cannot be avoided that 
theories “necessary” te a satisfactory racial phil- 
osophy are making the facts more and more inac- 
cessible. 


Dr. Barnes 


Those who know Dr. Albert C. Barnes treat 
him as a valuable secret. In the heart of Phila- 
delphia he has in successful operation one of the 
most astounding experiments in human relations in 
industry yet tried; in his home at Merion, Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, he has the most 
complete and valuable collection of modern art 
in this country, and one of the best in the world. 
He was the first and is distinctly the last word in 
Primitive African Art and his pieces, the rarest 
of their kind—exquisite, exotic, distinctive,—once 
casually valued at fifty thousand dollars, are be- 
coming invaluable. This is primitive art, and 
there are limits to discovery. And there are yet 
Philadelphians who ask “Who is Dr. Barnes?” 
And there are ‘“‘sophisticates’ who sense the 
forcible entry of the primitive African motif into 
modern art, who take their wisdom from Clive 
Bell’s clever vagaries and de Zayas’ outlandish 
speculations. It is perhaps pardonable if this 
ritual of silence is broken, if only for a moment, 
on one who has known the native art of Negroes 
longer and who still knows it better than any one 
in the United States, and who ranks close to Paul 
Guillaume as one of the foremost authorities on it 
in the world. 


Primitive Negro art is a new note—firm, re- 
freshing, and irresistibly stimulating. It was the 
force behind the radical departures of Picasso, 
Modigliani, and Soutine in painting, Lipschitz 
in sculpture, Berard, Satie, and Honegger in 
music. Paul Guillaume says it could not be 
otherwise; that it is to this force that France is 
indebted for its position of ascendency in art, for, 
since impressionism ‘‘no primordial manifestations 
could be shown not African in essence.” It was a 
prophetic vision, uncanny in its sureness, that 
prompted this connoisseur to encourage these 
modern painters by buying their pictures long 


before they felt the glimmer of a promise of prom- 
inence and recognition. In his collection are 
ever a hundred Renoirs, over twenty Picassos, fifty 
Cezannes—it is related that he not only discovered 
but saved Soutine. It was this same uncanny 
foresight that drew into his possession many of 
the best pieces of this African art—the inspiration 
of these modern artists. The whole modern art 
movement thus owes an immense debt to him, and 
it is not improbable that his foresight was in 
some measure trained by an interest of longer 
standing in certain native qualities of the Negro 
which held for him a fascination, and which lend 
color and the tone of genuine sincerity to his amaz- 
ing industrial experiment. 


He recognizes in the Negro a natural rhythm—a 
self-propelling thing, capable of insinuating into 
business the unoppressive, competent strides that 
come from a spiritual “pulling together”. He has 
gone further. With the individuals included in 
his community plan—whites and Negroes, this 
rhythm has been intellectualized. A practical appli- 
cation has been made of the principles of William 
James and John Dewey in psychology and Santa- 
yana in aesthetics. The workers, none of whom 
have university degrees, in their daily seminars to 
which an hour and a half a day is given, have by 
assimilable bits mastered the teachings of many of 
the world’s best minds. A Negro, scarcely literate 
a few years ago, is leading the seminar in discus- 
sions of Well’s “Outline of History”. Such is the 
practical application of a theory developed from 
the start twenty-two years ago with much the same 
community and with little capital. Incidentally, 
only six of the Negro workers have been lost since 
the beginning of the experiment. 


With the same resoluteness which characterizes 
the application of a conviction to business—but 
one of his interests, he has recorded with finality 
his instinctive appreciation of merit in new art. 
A bas-relief by Lipschitz is set in the imported 
French stone of the $600,000 Barnes Foundation 
Building now in course of erection, and a design in 
primitive African art taken from a native Temple 
door is being set into the entrances to the building. 
Behind each conviction is a long, tireless, searching 
interest. 

Soon primitive Negro art will invade this 
country as it has invaded Europe. It is inevitable. 
And there will come with it a new valuation of the 
contribution of Negroes, past and yet possible, 
to American life and culture. It is on this cer- 
tainty that Dr. Barnes has quietly combed Europe 
for the choicest of the specimens brought from 
Africa, and is even now urging serious study and 
exclusive research into the field, still uncharted, 
by competent and interested Negro students. 
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HE significance of African art is incontest- 
able; at this stage it needs no apologia. In- 
deed no genuine art ever does, except when it has 
become incumbered with false interpretations. Hav- 
ing passed, however, through a period of neglect 
and disesteem during which it was regarded as 
crude, bizarre, and primitive, African art is now 
in danger of another sort of misconstruction, that 
of being taken up as an exotic fad and a fashionable 
amateurish interest. Its chief need is to be al- 
lowed to speak for itself, to be studied and in- 
terpreted rather than to be praised or exploited. 
It is high time that it was understood, and not 
taken as a matter of oddness and curiosity, or of 
quaint primitiveness and fantastic charm. 

This so-called “primitive” Negro art in the 
judgment of those who know it best is really a 
classic expression of its kind, entitled to be con- 
sidered on a par with all other classic expressions of 
plastic art. It must be remembered that African 
art has two aspects which, for the present at 
least, must be kept rigidly apart. It has an 
aesthetic meaning and a cultural significance. What 
it is as a thing of beauty ranges it with the abso- 
lute standards of art and makes it a pure art form 
capable of universal appreciation and comparison; 
what it is as an expression of African life and 
thought makes it an equally precious cultural docu- 
ment, perhaps the ultimate key for the interpreta- 
tion of the African mind. But no confusing of 
these values as is so prevalent in current discus- 
sions will contribute to a finally accurate or cor- 
rect understanding of either of these. As Guil- 
laume Apollinaire aptly says in Apropos de l’Arts 
des Noirs (Paris 1917), “In the present condition 
of anthropology one cannot without unwarranted 
temerity advance definite and final assertions, 
either from the point of view of archeology or that 
of aesthetics, concerning these African images that 
have aroused enthusiastic appreciation from their ad- 
mirers in spite of a lack of definite information as to 
their origin and use and as to their definite author- 
ship.” 

It follows that this art must first be evaluated 
as a pure form of art and in terms of the marked 
influences upon modern art which it has already 
exerted, and then that it must be finally inter- 
preted historically to explain its cultural meaning 
and derivation. What the cubists and _post- 
expressionists have seen in it intuitively must be 
reinterpreted in scientific terms, for we realize 
now that the study of exotic art holds for us a 
serious and important message in aesthetics. Many 
problems, not only of the origin of art but of the 
function of art, wait for their final solution on the 
broad comparative study of the arts of diverse cul- 
tures. Comparative aesthetics ‘s in its infancy, but 
the interpretation of exotic art is its scientific 


A Note on African Art 


By Avatn Locke 


beginning. And we now realize at last that, 
scientifically speaking, European art can no more 
be self-explanatory than one organic species in- 
tensively known and studied could have evolved 
in the field of biology the doctrine of evolution. 


The most influential exotic art of our era has 
been the African. The article of M. Paul Guil- 
laume, its ardent pioneer and champion, is in it- 
self sufficient witness and acknowledgment of 
this. But apart from its stimulating influence on 
the technique of many acknowledged modern mas- 
ters, there is another service which it has yet to 
perform. It is one of the purposes and definite 
projects of the Barnes Foundation, which contains 
by far the most selected art-collection of Negro 
art in the world, to study this art organically, and 
to correlate it with the general body of human art. 
Thus African art will serve not merely the pur- 
pose of a strange new artistic ferment, but will 
also have its share in the construction of a new 
broadly comparative and scientific aesthetics. 


Thus the African art object, a half a generation 
ago the most neglected of curios, has now become 
the corner-stone of a new and more universal 
aesthetic that has all but revolutionized the theory 
of art and considerably modified its practice. The 
movement has a history. Our museums were full 
of inferior and relatively late native copies of 
this material before we began to realize its art 
significance. Dumb, dusty trophies of imperialism, 
they had been assembled from the colonially ex- 
ploited corners of Africa, first as curios then as 
prizes of comparative ethnology. Then suddenly 
there came to a few sensitive artistic minds reali- 
zation that here was an art object, intrinsically 
interesting and fine. The pioneer of this art interest 
was Paul Guillaume, and there radiated from him 
into the circles of post-impressionist art in Paris 
that serious interest which subsequently became an 
important movement and in the success of which 
the art of African peoples has taken on fresh 
significance. This interest was first technical, then 
substantative, and finally, theoretical. ‘What for- 
merly appeared meaningless took on meaning in the 
latest experimental strivings of plastic art. One 
came to realize that hardly anywhere else had 
certain problems of form and a certain manner of 
their technical solution presented itself in greater 
clarity than in the art of the Negro. It then be- 
came apparent that prior judgments about the 
Negro and his arts characterized the critic more 
than the object of criticism. The new apprecia- 
tion developed instantly a new passion, we began to 
collect Negro art as art, became passionately in- 
terested in corrective re-appraisal of it, and made 
out of the old material a newly evaluated thing.” 

There is a curious reason why this meeting of the 
primitive with the most sophisticated has been so 
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stimulating and productive. The discovery of Afri- 
can art happened to come at a time when there was 
a marked sterility in certain forms of expression 
in European plastic art, due to generations of the 
inbreeding of idiom and style. Restless experimen- 
tation was dominant. African images had been 
previously dismissed as crude attempts at realistic 
representation. Then out of the desperate exhaus- 
tion of the exploiting of all the technical possi- 
bilities of color by the Impressionists, the problem 
of form and decorative design became emphasized 
in one of those natural reactions which occur so 
repeatedly in art. And suddenly with the sub- 
stitution in European art of a new emphasis and 
technical interest, the African representation of form, 
previously regarded as ridiculously crude, suddenly 
appeared cunningly sophisticated. Strong stylistic 
associations had stood between us and its correct 
interpretation, and their breaking down had the 
effect of a great discovery, a fresh revelation. 
Negro art was instantly seen as a “notable instance 
of plastic representation.” .. . “For western art 
the problem of representation of form had become 
a secondary and even mishandled problem, sacrificed 
to the effect of movement. The three-dimensional 
interpretation of space, the ground basis of all 
plastic art, was itself a lost art, and when, with 
considerable pains, artists began to explore afresh 
the elements of form perception, fortunately at that 
time African plastic art was discovered and it was 
recognized that it had successfully cultivated and 
mastered the expression of pure plastic form.” 


It was by such a series of discoveries and 
revaluations that African art came into its pres- 
ent prominence and significance. Other articles 
in this issue trace more authoritatively than the 
present writer can the attested influence of Negro 
art upon the work of Matisse, Picasso, Modigliani, 
and Soutine among the French painters, upon Max 
Pechstein, Elaine Stern among German painters, 
upon Modigliani, Archipenko, Epstein, Lipschitz 
and Lembruch among sculptors. This much may be 
regarded, on the best authority, as incontestable. 
The less direct influence in music and poetry must 
be considered separately, for it rests upon a dif- 
ferent line both of influence and of evidence. But 
in plastic art the influence is evident upon direct 
comparison of the work of these artists with the 
African sculptures, though in almost everyone of 
the above mentioned cases there is additionally 
available information as to a direct contact with 
Negro art and the acknowledgement of its in- 
spiration. 

The verdict of criticism was bound to follow 
the verdict of the creative artists. A whole litera- 
ture of comment and interpretation of “exotic art” 
in general, and Negro art in particular has sprung 
up, especially in Germany. Most diverse interpreta- 
tions, from both the ethnographic and the aes- 
thetic points of view, have been given. On good 
authority much of this is considered premature and 


fantastic, but this much at least has definitely de- 
veloped as a result,—that the problems raised by 
African art are now recognized as at the very core 
of art theory and art history. Ethnographically the 
most promising lines of interpretation are those 
laid down in Joyce and Torday’s treatise on the 
Bushongo and by A. A. Goldenweiser in the chap- 
ter on Art in his book entitled “Early Civilization.” 
Aesthetically, the most authentic interpretations are 
those of Paul Guillaume, who from his long fa- 
miliarity with this art is selecting the classical ex- 
amples and working out a tentative stylistic and 
period classification, and that of the accomplished 
critic, Roger E. Fry, from whose chapter on Negro 
Sculpture, (Vision and Design, 1920) the follow- 
ing is quoted: “We have the habit of thinking that 
the power to create expressive plastic form is one 
of the greatest of human achievements, and the 
names of great sculptors are handed down from 
generation to generation, so that it seems unfair 
to be forced to admit that certain nameless savages 
have possessed this power not only in a higher 
degree than we at this moment, but than we as a 
nation have ever possessed it. And yet that is 
where I find myself. I have to admit that some 
of these things are great sculpture,—greater, I 
think, than anything we produced even in the 
Middle Ages. Certainly they have the special 
qualities of sculpture in a higher degree. They 
have indeed complete plastic freedom, that is to say, 
these African artists really can see form in three 
dimensions. Now this is rare in sculpture. All 
archaic European sculpture, Greek and Roman- 
esque, for instance—approaches plasticity from the 
point of view of bas-relief. The statue bears traces 
of having been conceived as the combination of 
back, front, and side bas-reliefs. And this continues 
to make itself felt almost until the final develop- 
ment of the tradition. Complete plastic freedom 
with us seems only to have come at the end of a 
long period, when the art has attained a high 
degree of representational skill and when it is 
generally already decadent from the point of view 
of imaginative significance. Now the strange 
thing about these African sculptures is that they 
bear, as far as I can see, no trace of this process. 
. . . So,—far from clinging to two dimensions, as 
we tend to do, he (the Negro artist) actually 
underlines, as it were, the three-dimensionalness 
of his forms. It is in some such way that he man- 
ages to give to his forms their disconcerting vitality, 
the suggestion that they make of being not mere 
echoes of actual figures, but of possessing an inner 
life of their own. . . . Besides the logical com- 
prehension of plastic form which the Negro shows, 
he has also an exquisite taste in his handling of 
material.” 

Equally important with this newer aesthetic 
appreciation is the newer archeological revaluation. 
Negro art is no longer taken as the expression of 
a uniformly primitive and prematurely arrested 
stage of culture. It is now seen as having passed 
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through many diverse phases, as having undergone 
several classical developments, and as illustrating 
several divergent types of art evolution. The 
theory of evolution has put art into a scientific 
straight-jacket, and African art has had to fit in 
with its rigid preconceptions. It is most encour- 
aging therefore to see an emancipated type of sci- 
entific treatment appearing, with Torday and 
Joyce’s historical interpretation of art in terms of 
its corresponding culture values, and in Golden- 
weiser’s rejection of the evolutionary formula 
which would make all African art originate from 
crude representationalism, that is to say, naive 


and non-aesthetic realism. For Goldenweiser, 
primitive art has in it both the decorative and the 
realistic motives, and often as not it is the abstract 
principles of design and aesthetic form which are 
the determinants of its stylistic technique and con- 
ventions. Of course this is only another way of 
saying that art is after all art, but such scientific 
vindication of the efficacy of pure art motives in 
primitive art is welcome, especially as it frees the 
interpretation of African art from the prevailing 
scientific formulae. Thus both the latest aesthetic 
and scientific interpretations agree on a new value 
and complexity in the art we are considering. 

Perhaps the most important effect of interpre- 
tations like these is to break down the invidious 
distinction between art with a capital A for 
European forms of expression and “exotic” and 
“primitive” art for the art expressions of other 
peoples. Technically speaking an art is primitive 
in any phase before it has mastered its idiom of 
expression, and classic when it has arrived at ma- 
turity and before it has begun to decline. Simi- 
larly art is exotic with relation only to its rela- 
tive incommensurability with other cultures, in 
influencing them at all vitally it ceases to he exotic. 
From this we can see what misnomers these terms 
really are when applied to all phases of African 
art. Eventually we will come to realize that art 
is universally organic, and then for the first time 
scientifically absolute principles of art appreciation 
will have been achieved. 

Meanwhile as a product of African civilization, 
Negro art is a peculiarly precious thing, not only 
for the foregoing reasons, but for the additional 
reason that it is one of the few common elements 
between such highly divergent types of culture as 
the African and the European, and offers a rare 
medium for their fair comparison. Culture and 
civilization are regarded too synonymously: a high- 
grade civilization may have a low-grade culture, 
and a relatively feeble civilization may have dis- 
proportionately high culture elements. We should 
not judge art too rigidly by civilization, or vice 
versa. Certainly African peoples have had the 
serious disadvantage of an environment in which 
the results of civilization do not accumulatively 
survive, so that their non-material culture elements 
are in many instances very much more mature and 
advanced than the material civilization which sur- 
rounds them. It follows then that the evidence 
of such elements ought to be seriously taken as 
factors for fair and proper interpretation. 

Indeed the comparative study of such culture 
elements as art, folk-lore and language will eventu- 
ally supply the most reliable clues and tests for 
African values. And also, we may warrantably 
claim, for the tracing of historical contacts and 
influences, since the archeological accuracy of art 
is admitted. Comparative art and design have 
much to add therefore in clearing up the riddles 
of African periods and movements. Although there 
are at present no reliable conclusions or even hy- 

*See Goldenweiser: Early Civilization, pp. 25, 172-173, 
180-183. 
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potheses, one can judge of the possibilities of this 
method by a glance at studies like Flinders-Petrie’s 
“Africa in Egypt” (Ancient Egypt, 1916) or G. A. 
Wainwright’s “Ancient Survivals in Modern 
Africa,”—Bulletin de la Societé de Geographie, 
Cairo, 1919-20.) Stated more popularly, but with 
the intuition of the artist, we have the gist of such 
important art clues in the statement of Guillaume 
Apollinaire to the effect that African sculptures 
“attest through their characteristic style an incon- 
testable relationship to Egyptian art, and contrary 
to current opinion, it seems rather more true that 
instead of being a derivative of Egyptian art, they, 
(*or rather we would prefer to say, their proto- 
types) have on the contrary exerted on the artists 
of Egypt an influence which amply justifies the 
interest with which we today regard them.” 

But for the present all this is merest conjecture, 
though we do know that in many cases the tradi- 
tion of style of these African sculptures is much 
older than the actual age of the exemplars we 
possess. Paul Guillaume, who has been the first 
to attempt period classification of this art, has con- 
jecturally traced an Early Sudan art as far back 
as the Vth or VIth century, and has placed what 
seems to be its classic periods of expression as be- 
tween the XIIth and the XI1Vth centuries for 
Gabon and Ivory Coast art, the XIth and XIIth 
for one phase of Sudan art, with another high 
period of the same between the X1Vth and the 
XVth centuries. There are yet many problems to 
be worked out in this line—more definite period 
classification, more exact ethnic classification, espe- 
cially with reference to the grouping of the arts of 
related tribes, and perhaps most important of 
all, the determination of their various genres. 

A new movement in one of the arts in most 
cases communicates itself to the others, and after 
the influence in plastic art, the flare for things 
African began shortly to express itself in 
poetry and music. Roughly speaking, one 
may say that the French have been pioneers in the 
appreciation of the aesthetic values of African lan- 
guages, their poetry, idiom and rhythm. Of 
course the bulk of the scientific and purely philo- 
logical interpretation is to the credit of German 
and English scholarship. There were several 
decades of this, before scholars like Rene Basset 
and Maurice Delafosse began to point out in ad- 
dition the subtlety of the expressive technique 
of these languages. Attracted finally by the 
appeal of Negro plastic art to the studies of these 
men, poets like Guillaume Apollinaire and Blaise 
Cendrars brought the creative mind to the artistic 
re-expression of African idiom in poetic symbols 
and verse forms. So that what is a recognized 
school of modern French poetry professes the in- 
spiration of African sources,—Apollinaire, Reverdy, 
Salmon, Fargue and others. The bible of this 
school has been Cendrars’ “Anthologie Negre,” now 
in its sixth edition. 


*Phrase inserted. 


Modigliani—stone 


The starting point ot an aesthetic interest in 
Negro musical idiom seems to have been H. A. 
Junod’s work,—“Les Chants et les Contes des Ba- 
rongas’ (1897). From the double source of 
African folk-song and the quite serious study of 
American Negro musical rhythms, many of the 
leading modernists of French music have derived 
much inspiration. Berard, Satie, Poulenc, Auric, 
Honegger, are all in diverse ways affected, but the 


Note the striking influence of the conventionalization 
on the sculpture by Modigliani, one of the foremost of 
modern artists. 
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most explicit influence is upon the work of Derius 
Milhaud, who is an avowed propagandist of the pos- 
sibilities of Negro musical idiom. The importance 
of the absorption of .this material by all of the 
major forms of art, some of them relatively 
independently of the others, is striking and ought 
really be considered as a quite unanimous verdict 
of the creative mind upon the values, actual and 
potential, in this yet unexhausted reservoir of art 
material. 

Since African art has had such a vitalizing influ- 
ence in modern European painting, sculpture, 
poetry and music, it becomes finally a natural and 
important question as to what artistic and cultural 
effect it can or will have upon the life of the 
American Negro. It does not necessarily follow 
that it should have any such influence. Today even 


-in its own homeland it is a stagnant and decadent 


tradition, almost a lost art, certainly as far as 
technical mastery goes. The sensitive artistic 
minds among us have just begun to be attracted 
toward it, but with an intimate and ardent con- 
cern. Because of our Europeanized conventions, the 
key to the proper understanding and appreciation 


of it will in all probability first come from an ap- 
preciation of its influence upon contemporary 
French art, but we must believe that there still 
slumbers in the blood something which once 
stirred will react with peculiar emotional in- 
tensity toward it. If by nothing more mystical 
than the sense of being ethnically related, some of 
us will feel its influence at least as keenly as 
those who have already made it recognized and 
famous. Nothing is more galvanizing than the 
sense of a cultural past. This at least the intel- 
ligent presentation of African art will supply to 
us. Without other more direct influence even, a 
great cultural impetus would thus be given. But 
surely also in the struggle for a racial idiom of 
expression, there would come to some creative 
minds among us, from a closer knowledge of it, 
hints of a new technique, enlightening and interpre- 
tative revelations of the mysterious substrata of feel- 
ing under our characteristically intense emotionality, 
or at the very least, incentives toward fresher and 
bolder forms of artistic expression and a lessening 
of that timid imitativeness which at present ham- 
pers all but our very best artists. 


The Temple 


By Apert C. Barnes 


EARLY all foreigners 

like Paris because no- 
where else is life so untram- 
melled, so unrestricted, so 
freely expressive of the hu- 
man qualities that every 
normal person loves because 
they are part of himself. 
For many years Paris has 
cast its charm upon me and 
seldom has a year passed 
without my having made 


one or more sojourns of 
several weeks within its 
walls. The Louvre, the 
streets, cafes, artists’ stu- 


dios, galleries of dealers, the 
people have weaved into the 
fabric of my life a strand 
which, if broken would leave 
me impoverished. I know 
of no material possession 
that can compare with it in 
yield of spiritual richness. 
Between visits I am _ re- 
minded constantly of it by 
the many French paintings 
—Renoir, Cezanne, Manet, 
Matisse, Picasso, and the 
younger artists—that have hung in my house for so 
many years. ‘That experience has grown to be the 
means of enriching American life, through the thou- 
sands of people who have visited the collection. 


Baoule—14th Century 


The life-giving resources 
of Paris were vividly re- 
called recently by a lament 
published in a _ current 
French revue that our age 
offers no intellectual, social, 
and spiritual nourishment of 
the kind that reached its 
summit in France in the 
eighteenth century, declined 
rapidly through the nine- 
teenth century, and reached 
the vanishing point a long 
time ago. The salon of 
the eighteenth century, with 
its charm of free social in- 
tercourse, leavened by the 
activities of artists, thinkers, 
and men of affairs, is re- 
vealed through the writings 
that have come to us from 
that epoch. It was a fine 
flowering of all the human 
instincts and feelings with- 
out which life is compara- 
tively drab, monotonous, 
and mechanical. The salon 
declined when its political 
and social intrigues, its in- 
tense egotistic rivalries, its 
frivolities and extravagances afforded no nourish- 
ment to the men and women whose interests were 
in intellectual and spiritual things. 


; 
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Life is fundamentally and chiefly a matter of 
feeling, and the great need of all normal human be- 
ings is to share those feelings with their fellows. 
Nearly all people are artists to some degree, even if 
they cannot objectify their feelings by producing a 
work of art. Those feelings must have an outlet and 
it is their manifestation in the most diverse forms 
which constitutes the greatest charm in the great- 
est of all arts, life itself. To complain of our 
age as one of poverty in spiritual contacts and 
satisfactions is merely to confess an intellectual 
torpor and a lack of adaptation to life itself. En- 
vironments change and that means that people 
change in the manifestations of their feelings; 
but that does not imply a change in either the 
quality or the intensity of the ever-present feelings 
which have made art and life synonymous from the 
dawn of history to our own day. 

The charm of the past is nearly always due to 
the fact that the big elements in it need the per- 
spective of years to bury into insignificance the 
lesser features which invariably accompany all 
events. In our age with its needless hurry, its 
scant leisure, its preoccupation with material things, 
its intense individualism, the salons of the eight- 
eenth century throw into strong relief the human 
requirements which our age lacks; that is, leisure 
indulged pleasantly and in company with congenial 
spirits. But to compare the substance, the realities, 
the positive goods of the salon as a human institu- 
tion, with equal possibilities in several present-day 
Paris institutions, is equivalent to comparing a 
good Watteau with only a mediocre Cezanne. I 
believe the intelligent, educated modern prefers 
the Cezanne. Paris has always had the habit 
of evolving these institutions to embody the art 
spirit of the age, and in order to be truly rep- 
resentative, they must grow naturally around the 
men who constitute the movement. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century the characteristic 
institution was the Cafe Nouvelles Athenes and 
the men were Manet, Degas, Renoir, Monet, 
Sisley, Pissarro, and their friends who made the 
literary and musical history of that period. But 
the intellectual and spiritual requirements of our 
age can no longer be satisfied by discussions around 
a cafe-table, because we need in front of us the 
objective facts that embody the spiritual meanings 
of our art experiences. In thought, we have pro- 
gressed from the metaphysics of Kant and Hegel 
to the creative evolution of Bergson and the 
pragmatism of Dewey; in plastic art, we have gone 
beyond Monet and Rodin to Matisse and Lipschitz ; 
in music, from Debussy and d’Indy to Strawinsky 
and the Six. With its characteristic intelligence, 
present-day Paris has developed the _ institution 
where the people of every nationality who are 
interested in the art expressions of our age go and 
feel at home. I have named it “The Temple” 
because in no other rendezvous have I witnessed 
so much devotion by so many of the painters, 
sculptors, composers, writers, connoisseurs, who 
have made the art history of our epoch; and 


they are there to worship works of art and to 
commune with kindred spirits. The high priest 
of the temple is Paul Guillaume, a creator in the 
greatest of arts, life itself. He is known to the 
art world as the man who rescued the obscure anci- 
ent Negro art from its mere ethnological signifi- 
cance and converted it into a well of unsuspected 
spiritual richness from which the whole modern 
movement in art has drunk deeply. He is honored 
by nearly every artist, collector, connoisseur, and 
writer on three continents as the Parisian who felt 
the pulse-beat of the modern movement when its 
creators were obscure and unknown. It was due to 
his knowledge and discernment of art values that 
made possible the fame of Apollinaire, Modigliani, 
Utrillo, Soutine, and others. In his small gal- 
lery, of about five meters square, he gave the first 
performance of Jean Cocteau’s “Parade” with its 
music by Erik Satie. But Paul Guillaume has 
long since been transcended by what his efforts 
have stamped upon the whole world of art. His 
little gallery and museum of ancient Negro sculp- 
ture is now the mecca not only of the important 
creators in France, but in America, Japan, Eng- 
land, and every continental country. I have seen 
six chiefs of African tribes there at the same time 
with four principals of the Russian ballet. Like 
a stream of worshippers all nationalities flow into 
that temple because of what it offers in spiritual 
nourishment and because they are sure to meet other 
artists whom it is unlikely they would meet at any 
other place. In a single week, I have met at Paul 
Guillaume’s, English, Japanese, Norwegian, Ger- 
man, American, Italian artists—painters, sculptors, 
composers, poets, critics—whom I had known 
only by name. I have heard there criticism more 
penetrating and more comprehensive than I had 
ever heard or read elsewhere, for a glance of the 
eye, a quality of voice add much to the transfer 
of what we mean. Practically all important 
French painters and sculptors visit the temple 
with regularity. Strawinsky, Satie, Auric, Pou- 
lenc, Milhaud, Honneger have long been worship- 
pers there of the Negro art which has inspired so 
much of their fine music. One summer afternoon 
when the heat was intolerable outdoors, I called 
at the temple and found Roger Fry and Paul 
Guillaume discussing Negro art. I listened for 
a while and then took possession of Roger Fry and 
had a talk on Renoir and Cezanne which I shall 
remember for the rest of my life. The atmosphere 
of the place is imperturbably peaceful, for no mat- 
ter how keen the discussion it is never desecrated 
by a personal quarrel between artists of even widely 
diverging opinions. One instinctively and always 
respects a sanctuary. 

The discussion habit is contagious in that 
milieu and I soon fell a victim. How many dis- 
cussions I have had there with artists, connoisseurs, 
directors of museums from all parts of the world, 
I could not say because I have visited the temple 
a hundred times and nearly always found inter- 
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esting people there. One memorable argument 
with Waldemar George lasted an entire afternoon. 
Before it was finished I had learned something 
about one phase of modern painting that I had 
never been able to understand from volumes of 
writing. On another occasion Jacques Lipschitz and 
I became so completely engrossed that I did not 
know until Paul Guillaume informed me later, 
that for a part of the time we sat on the floor 
of the gallery. 

No psychologist would deny that what we like, 
we must share with others to obtain its full savor. 
The truth of that is never so completely shown 
as in our enjoyments of the great spiritual forces 
that have always constituted the most important 
phases of the life of man. In this communal par- 
ticipation, the soul, the intellect, the whole per- 
sonality unfold. When to that is added that kind 
of discussion which respects the personality of 
each individual, the social and intellectual contents 
are greatly increased: It seems to me that that 
explains the unique position which the temple oc- 
cupies in the art-world today. It has become an 
educational force of world-wide importance be- 


cause it has social, religious, and intellectual values 
which human beings crave. Such an institution 
could not have developed in any other city except 
Paris: and in developing it Paul Guillaume has 
earned the honor and respect of everybody who has 
a feeling for art and who believes in propagating 
its educational, socializing, and humanizing influ- 
ences. But he modestly shifts all that honor to the 
African Negroes whose sculptures, he says, he had 
merely to show to the artists of our day in order 
to stir within them mighty feelings which they 
had never before experienced. Those artists are 
Picasso, Matisse, Modigliani, Soutine, Lipschitz, 
Strawinsky, Satie, Auric, Honneger, Apollinaire, 
and many other creators of the art which every 
enlightened person knows is both real and strong. 
Those artists acknowledge freely the great debt 
they owe to the black savage of a thousand and 
more years ago. Through the means of Paul 
Guillaume that black primitive is still revealing 
his soul to us in his own marvelous sculptures and 
the souls of the great creators of our own age in 
the painting, sculpture, music, and poetry which 
connoisseurs everywhere are sure will live as 
distinctive contributions of our epoch to great art. 


African Art at the Barnes Foundation 


By Paut GuILLauME 


A’ A TIME when the black race seems to give 
to the world only the spectacle of its agony, 
and the men of that race seem doomed by the 
world to a contempt which nothing can appease, 
at the time when they seem to have renounced 
all hope of moral rehabilitation, and where their 
memory has broken so completely with the past that 
it seems they would never be bold enough to pre- 
tend to intellectual heredity—at this moment is 
torn the heavy veil of prejudices amassed by the 
centuries; at this moment appears resplendently, 
luminous and delightful, a past without equal, 
perhaps, in civilization known even to this day . . . 

It will be the glory of a few men endowed with 
certain prophetic vision to have inscribed in the 
history of the beginning of the Twentieth Century 
the revelation of the primitive statues of the 
African black race. Among those men Dr. Barnes 
appears with a radiance quite particular, because he 
does not limit himself to passive and selfish personal 
delectation. Perfectiy certain of the high value of 
the joy and instruction offered by Negro art, he 
makes a place for it in The Barnes Foundation and 
his idea is to give it a place of honor; its role 
in that manner is enlarged, since he does not hesi- 
tate at the outset to place African sculpture on the 
same plane as the incontestable masterpieces of con- 
temporaneous art. ‘That act of artistic audacity, 
that mark of authority will have a world-wide sig- 


*Reprinted from Les Arts a Paris, No. VIII, October, 1923. 


nificance of which it is not now possible to cal- 
culate the consequences, so vast are the problems 
linked with that new art and science. 


His act will compel future investigators to pur- 
sue methods which are a complete remoulding of 
what has been done heretofore. Towards these 
living sources which reflect a subtle, complex and 
pure genius seekers henceforth cannot in justice to 
the whole subject intelligently elude this most im- 
portant phase which is the clear problem of a re- 
ligious art, which is educational, a creator of 
forms, and a generator of beauty. Because it is a 
question of art, and of even a revision of our con- 
ception which had been tyrannically fashioned by 
the Greece of the Fifth Century. The restless 
curiosity of today has decided to liberate itself 
from the preconceived judgment of the Winckelman 
classicists. Their blinders removed, the younger 
generation open their eyes widely and let them- 
selves go, enraptured, free in the contemplation of 
their preferences. 


The modern movement in art gets its inspira- 
tion undoubtedly from African art, and it could 
not be. otherwise. Thanks to that fact France 
wields the artistic sceptre, because since Impression- 
ism no prime manifestation in art could be shown 
that is not African in its essence. The work of 
the young painters such as Picasso, Modigliani, 
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Soutine, for example, is to a cer- 
tain extent, the work of the Afri- 
can emotion in a new setting. In 
the same way the sculpture of 
Archipenko, Lipschitz and of Ep- 
stein is impregnated with African- 
ism. The music of Berard, Satie, 
Poulene, Auric, Honegger—in 
short, all that which is interesting 
since Debussy, is African. One 
can say as much also of the 
poetry since Raimbaud up _ to 
Blaise Cendrars and Reverdy, in- 
cluding Apollinaire. Gobineau 
has aptly written that “The 
source from which the arts have 
sprung is concealed in the blood 
of the blacks’: it is necessary to 
know this source. But the influ- 
ence of Negro art on the imagina- 
tion of the artist is far from hav- 
ing given its full content. We 
are in the presence of an art emi- 
nently suggestive and revealing; 
an art which touches miraculously 
the extreme limits of perfection, an art which 
one can qualify Sybarritique, so exquisite is its re- 
finement, but it is a divine art which never weak- 
ens, never disappoints. What a delight for the 
knowing eye of today; that personal quality is not 
found in the arts of the high epochs of Greece, of 
China, or even of Egypt where the perfect work 
seems the end of a dream which will never re- 
awaken. 

African art, the most modern of the arts, by this 
spirit is also the most ancient. In the dim, distant 
epochs, the men who were first active in the world 
after the silence of the centuries were the black 
men. These men were the first creators, the first war- 
riors, the first poets; they invented art as they in- 
vented fire; it is later, probably, that we hear in 
the East of other men, the white barbarians whom 
they conquered. The conquest was not made with- 
out a large infusion of black blood in the white 
element. The con- 
sequence was that 
the whites, thus 
regenerated, con- 
quered the blacks, 
who fled into their 
forest, from which 
they were never 
dislodged. They 
left, however, the 
white ethnic traces 
of their presence 
fn the north and 
in the east of Af- 
rica. These are the 
Semites and Cha- 
mites, mysterious- 
ly submitting to 
the fatality of a 
somnabulistic tra- 


Bushongo—15th Century 


Gabon—Before 10th Century 


77 dition, lethargic continuators of 
| the spirit of a formidable civi- 
lization. Having injected the ar- 
tistic virus into the barbarian 
world, they took refuge in their 
secret religious and social prac- 
tices and continued to materialize 
in wood their religious emotions. 
Grandiose and disconcerting, that 
took place several millenaires be- 
fore our era. From the heart of 
Africa, hypothetical site of the fa- 
bled Atlantide, those people, those 
empires, emigrated in consequence 
of frightful calamities or cata- 
clysms. Instinctively they turned 
toward the sea—their pact with 
the forest was broken. Then they 
fixed the homesteads which we 
consider in our present ethnical 
classifications. The central stock 
divided into three branches, one 
went toward the northwest, the 
other to the southwest, the third 
remained on the equator but did 
not reach to the coast of Guinea. In_ the 
northwest they are, therefore, the popula- 
tions of the Nigers, the Bobos, the Baoules, 
the Agui, the Gouros, the Dan, and so many others 
which it is not possible to enumerate here. Below 
the equator and in the southwest they are espe- 
cially the M’Fangs, the most beautiful of the 
Pahouins—at whose elegance Europeans marvel 
so much that they attribute it wrongly to Egyp- 
tian origin without dreaming that the contrary 
could be the truth. A disconcerted traveler writes: 
... “The M’Fangs are the least negro of all 
the negroes.” On the equator, but quite a distance 
from the coast, are the pastoral races of the Bush- 
ongos with their sub-tribes of names so poetic, the 
Bambalus, the Gwembis, the Bakele, the Yungu, 
the Bangongo, (in the dialect of the country the 
last mame mentioned signifies “People of the 
Bells’). 

The _ collection 
of Negro art in 
the Barnes Foun- 
dation is rich in 


works coming 
from the races of 
these different 
sources. In_ this 
collection besides 
it will be noted 
that the epochs 


have been for the 
first time definitely 
fixed. In order to 
determine the 
epochs where these 
sculptures have 
been executed di- 
verse elements of 
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appreciation offer themselves with more or 
less precision. Up to the present’ time 
the works of Joyce and Tarday seem the 
most serious, penetrating and the most worthy 
of belief. Study of the objects which those ex- 
plorers brought from Africa—effigies of known 
sovereigns, whose reigns, because of certain concord- 
ances of astronomical and other natural evidences re- 
corded in the Occident, are fixed in time—furnish re- 
liable data from which may be determined, by legical 
deduction, the age and the genealogy of these 
masques and idols. The accounts of Maurice 
Delafosse on the Benin, the knowledge that we 
have today of that country at the period when the 
first Portuguese penetrated in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, are as many land-marks which are worth 
more than the conjectures to which one had been 
reduced until recent years. The information 


brought by the fetish legends is not negligible. 
For the historical element mixes with the poetic 
element in the beautiful legends of Africa. The 
“Anthologie Negre,” by Blaise Cendrars, is an 
illuminating compilation of all that poetry and 
folklore of which the knowledge is indispensible 
to those who wish to taste the full savor of African 
plastics: the savor of things far and near, sweet 
and bitter, the feeling of music, rhythm, of ara- 
besque—the spirit of gaiety, of comedy, of con- 
solation, of tragedy. 

Negro art has a spiritual mission; it has the 
great honor to develop the taste, to stir the depths 
of the soul, to refine the spirit, to enrich the 
imagination of this very Twentieth Century, which 
will be ashamed, perhaps, because it thought that 
it had nothing more to learn, when so numerous 
were the discoveries yet to be made in the domain 
of beauty. 


© 


Africa 
By Craupe Mackay 
HE SUN sought thy dim bed and brought 
forth light, 

The sciences were sucklings at thy breast; 
When all the world was young in pregnant night, 
Thy slaves toiled at thy monumental best. 
Thou ancient treasure-land, thou modern prize, 
New people marvel at thy pyramids! 
The years roll on, thy sphinx of riddle eyes 
Watches the mad world with immoble lids. 
The Hebrews humbled them at Pharaoh’s name. 
Cradle of Power! Yet all things were in vain! 
Honor and Glory, Arrogance and Fame! 
They went. The darkness swallowed thee again. 
Thou art the harlot, now thy time is done, 
Of all the mighty nations of the sun. 


*Reprinted from “Harlem Shadows.” 


Africa 
By Lewis G. ALEXANDER 


HOU ART not dead, although the spoiler’s 
hand 

Lies heavy as death upon thee; though the wrath 
Of its accursed might is in thy path 
And has usurped thy children of their land; 
Though yet the scourges of a monstrous band 
Roam on your ruined fields, your trampled lanes, 
Your ravaged homes and desolated fanes; 
Thou art not dead, but sleeping,— Motherland. 


A mighty country, valorous and free, 

Thou shalt outlive this terror and this pain; 
Shall call thy scattered children back to thee, 
Strong with the memory of their brothers slain; 
And rise from out thy charnel house to be 
Thine own immortal, brilliant self again! 


Our Land 


By Lancston HuGHEs 
E SHOULD have a land of sun, 


Of gorgeous sun, 


And a land of fragrant water 
4 Where the twilight is a soft bandanna handkerchief x 


Of rose and gold, 
And not this land 
Where life is cold. 


We should have a land of trees, 


Of tall thick trees, 


x Bowed down with chattering parrots >“ 


Brilliant as the day, 


And not this land where birds are gray. * 


Ah, we should have a land of joy, 
Of love and joy and wine and song, 
And not this land where joy is wrong. 


= x x x 
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The Debut of the Younger School of Negro Writers 


NTEREST among the literati of New York 

in the emerging group of younger Negro writ- 
ers found an expression in a recent meeting of the 
Writers’ Guild, an informal group whose mem- 
bership includes Countee Cullen, Eric Walrond, 
Langston Hughes, Jessie Fauset, Gwendolyn Ben- 
nett, Harold Jackman, Regina Anderson, and a 
few others. The occasion was a “coming out 
party,” at the Civic Club, on March 21—a date 
selected around the appearance of the novel “There 
Is Confusion” by Jessie Fauset. The responses 
to the invitations sent out were immediate and 
enthusiastic and the few regrets that came in were 
genuine. 


Although there was no formal, prearranged pro- 
gram, the occasion provoked a surprising spon- 
taneity of expression both from the members of 
the writers’ group and from the distinguished visi- 
tors present. 

A brief interpretation of the object of the Guild 
was given by Charles S. Johnson, Editor of 
Opportunity, who introduced Alain Locke, virtual 
dean of the movement, who had been selected to 
act as Master of Ceremonies and to interpret the 
new currents manifest in the literature of this 
younger school. Alain Locke has been one of the 
most resolute stimulators of this group, and al- 
though he has been writing longer than most of 
them, he is distinctly a part of the movement. 
One excerpt reflects the tenor of his remarks. He 
said: “They sense within their group—meaning the 
Negro group—a spiritual wealth which if they 
can properly expound will be ample for a new 
judgment and re-appraisal of the race.” 

Horace Liveright, publisher, told about the diffi- 
culties, even yet, of marketing books of admitted 
merit. The value of a book cannot be gauged 
by the sales. He regarded Jean Toomer’s “Cane” 
as one of the most interesting that he had handled, 
and yet, less than 500 copies had been sold. In 
his exhortations to the younger group he warned 
against the danger of reflecting in one’s writings 
the “inferiority complex” which is so insistently 
and frequently apparent in an overbalanced em- 
phasis on “impossibly good” fiction types. He 
felt that to do the best writing it was necessary 
to give a rounded picture which included bad 
types as well as good ones since both of these go 
to make up life. 


Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois made his first public ap- 
pearance and address since his return to this coun- 
try from Africa. He was introduced by the 
chairman with soft seriousness as a representative 
of the “older school.” Dr. Du Bois explained 


that the Negro writers of a few years back were ~ 


of necessity pioneers, and much of their style was 
forced upon them by the barriers against publica- 
tion of literature about Negroes of any sort. 


James Weldon Johnson was introduced as an 
anthologist of Negro verse and one who had 
given invaluable encouragement to the work of this 
younger group. 

Carl Van Doren, Editor of the Century, spoke 
on the future of imaginative writing among Ne- 
groes. His remarks are given in full elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Another young Negro writer, Walter F. White, 
whose novel “Fire in Flint” has been accepted 
for publication, also spoke and made reference to 
the passing of the stereotypes of the Negroes of 
fiction. 

Professor Montgomery Gregory of Howard Uni- 
versity, who came from Washington for the meet- 
ing, talked about the possibilities of Negroes in 
drama and told of the work of several talented 
Negro writers in this field, some of whose plays 
were just coming into recognition. 

Another visitor from Philadelphia, Dr. Albert 
C. Barnes, art connoisseur and foremost authority 
in America on primitive Negro art, sketched the 
growing interest in this art which had had such 
tremendous influence on the entire modern art 
movement. 

Miss Jessie Fauset was given a place of dis- 
tinction on the program. She paid her respects 
to those friends who had contributed to her ac- 
complishments, acknowledging a particular debt to 
her “best friend and severest critic,” Dr. Du Bois. 

The original poems read by Countee Cullen 
were received with a tremendous ovation. Miss 
Gwendolyn Bennett’s poem, dedicated to the occa- 
sion, is reproduced. It is called 


“To Usward” 


Let us be still 

As ginger jars are still 

Upon a Chinese shelf, 

And let us be contained 
By entities of Self. . . . 


Not still with lethargy and sloth, 

But quiet with the pushing of our growth; 
Not self-contained with smug identity, 
But conscious of the strength in entity. 


If any have a song to sing that’s different from 
the rest, 

Oh, let him sing before the urgency of Youth's 
behest ! 


And some of us have songs to sing 
Of jungle heat and fires; 

And some of us are solemn grown 
With pitiful desires; 

And there are those who feel the pull 
Of seas beneath the skies; 
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And some there be who want to croon 
Of Negro lullabies. 

We claim no part with racial dearth, 
We want to sing the songs of birth! 


And so we stand like ginger jars, 
Like ginger jars bound round 
With dust and age; 

Like jars of ginger we are sealed 
By nature's heritage. 

But let us break the seal of years 
With pungent thrusts of song, 

For there is joy in long dried tears, 
For whetted passions of a throng! 

Among the guests present were Paul Kellogg, 
Editor of the Survey; Devere Allen, Editor of 
The World Tomorrow; Freda Kirchwey and 
Evans Clark of the Nation; Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick L. Allen of Harper Brothers; Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur B. Spingarn; Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Liveright; L. Hollingsworth Wood; Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Kinckle Jones; Georgette 
Carneal; Georgia Douglas Johnson of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Louis Weitzenkorn of the 
New York World; A. Granville Dill; Mr. and 
Mrs. George E. Haynes; Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
R. Taylor; Mr. and Mrs. John Daniels; A. A. 
Schomburg; Eva D. Bowles of the Y.W.C.A.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Moorland; Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Bartlett; Talcott Williams; Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur C. Holden; Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
Hubert; Ottie Graham; Eunice Hunton; Anna 
L. Holbrook; Crystal Bird; Dr. and Mrs. E. P. 
Roberts; J. A. Rogers; Cleveland Allen, Mrs. 
Gertrude McDougal; William Andrews; Mabel 
Bird; Dr. and Mrs. Matthew Boutte; William 


Holly; Roger Baldwin; Mary White Ovington; 
and others, numbering about one hundred and ten. 
Of those who could not come Oswald Garrison 


Villard, Editor of the Nation, wrote: 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than attending the dinner to be given to the 
young Negro writers on the 21st, but un- 
happily it is necessary for me to be out of 
town on that date.” 

From Herbert Bayard Swope, Editor of the 
New York World: 

“T am heartily in sympathy with the pur- 
pose of your dinner on the 21st and I should 
be glad to go were it any other date but that. 
You have my best wishes for the complete 
success of your ‘coming out’ party.” 

Dorothy Scarborough, author of “In the Land 
of Cotton,” said: 

“I think your plan an admirable one, and 
I send you my heartiest good wishes for the 
success of all your writers. I have always 
taken a great interest in the talents which 
your race possesses, and I rejoice in your 
every achievement.” 

George W. Ochs Oakes, Editor of Current 
History, wrote: 

“I wish to commend you for the steps 
that have been taken in this direction and 
believe that it will do a great deal to stimu- 
late serious intellectual and literary work 
among the Negroes. I have found evidences 
of striking literary capacity and fine intel- 
lectual expression among the young Negro 
writers who have contributed to our maga- 
zine.” 


The Younger Generation of Negro Writers 


By Cart Van Doren 


I HAVE a genuine faith in the future of imagin- 
ative writing among Negroes in the United 
States. This is not due to any mere personal in- 
terest in the writers of the race whom I happen 
to know. It is due to a feeling that the Negroes 
of the country are in a remarkable strategic posi- 
tion with reference to the new literary age which 
seems to be impending. 

Long oppressed and handicapped, they have gath- 
ered stores of emotion and are ready to burst 
forth with a new eloquence once they discover ade- 
quate mediums. Being, however, as a race not 
given to self-destroying bitterness, they will, I 
think, strike a happy balance between rage and 
complacency—that balance in which passion and 
humor are somehow united in the best of all pos- 
sible amalgams for the creative artist. 


Remarks at the Dinner of the Writers’ Guild, held at 
the Civic Club. 


The Negroes, it must be remembered, are our 
oldest American minority. First slavery and then 
neglect have forced them into a limited channel 
of existence. Once they find a voice, they will 
bring a fresh and fierce sense of reality to their 
vision of human life on this continent, a vision 
seen from a novel angle by a part of the popu- 
lation which cannot be duped by the bland opti- 
mism of the majority. 

Nor will their vision, I think, be that solely 
of drastic censure and dissent, such as might be 
expected of them in view of all they have endured 
from majority rule. Richly gifted by nature with 
distinctive traits, they will be artists while they 
are being critics. They will look at the same 
world that the white poets and novelists and dra- 
matists look at, yet, arraigning or enjoying it, will 
keep in their modes of utterance the sympathies, 
the memories, the rhythms of their ancient stock. 

That Negro writers must long continue to be 
propagandists, I do not deny. The wrongs of 
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their people are too close to them to be overlooked. 
But it happens that in this case the vulgar forms 
of propaganda are all unnecessary. The facts 
about Negroes in the United States are them- 
selves propaganda—devastating and unanswerable. 
A Negro novelist who tells the simple story of any 
aspiring colored man or woman will call as with 
a bugle the minds of all just persons, white or 
black, to listen to him. 


But if the reality of Negro life is itself dra- 
matic, there are of course still other elements, par- 
ticularly the emotional power with which Negroes 
live—or at least to me seem to live. What Ameri- 
ican literature decidedly needs at the moment is 
color, music, gusto, the free expression of gay or 
desperate moods. If the Negroes are not in a 
position to contribute these items, I do not know 
what Americans are. 


Max ‘Rheinhardt ‘Reads the “Negro’s Dramatic Horoscope 


AX RHEINHARDT has always been a 

prophet in the theatre,—and the things 
which he has foreseen and helped come to realiza- 
tion have matured so quickly and vigorously as to 
make his own work of ten or fifteen years back 
almost old-fashioned in comparison with the ad- 
vanced contemporary art of drama which, we 
must always remember, his work has so largely 
made possible. Perhaps no one could have a more 
pronounced “‘sixth sense” with respect to drama 
or a more dependable knack of finding new veins 
of dramatic possibilities. When, therefore, we 
learned that Director Rheinhardt of ‘““The Miracle” 
had expressed keen interest in the work of the 
Negro actors whom he had seen in his visit to 
New York last season, we were naturally most 
anxious to have a first hand opinion. Max Rhein- 
hardt must be interviewed. The opportunity was 
missed at Salzburg; and again, by the accidents of 
travel, at Vienna; and the trail eventually led 
back to New York and the second season. From 
the beginning it was not the usual interview. 
Charles Johnson and I found our subject too will- 
ing to be in any sense the usual victim. It was 
not a tribute to us so much as to the subject in 
which we were interested that this rather busy and 
inaccessible man was anxious to talk with us. In- 
deed, our first engagement was excused on the 
ground that there wasn’t sufficient time to talk 
over so important a subject adequately. A sec- 
ond visit found us very much in the predicament 
of the fisherman who catches other fish than he 
was fishing for: obviously we ourselves were about 
to be interviewed. And we were,—but that is 
not our story. Then the springy, inquisitive, ex- 
perimental mind of the man came back at us,— 
with what he apologetically called “mere impres- 
sions,” but what the reader will instantly recog- 
nize as penetrating and quite prophetic observa- 
tions. 

“Yes, I am very interested,—it is intriguing, 
very intriguing, these musical comedies of yours 
that I have seen. But, remember, not as achieve- 
ments, not as things in themselves artistic, but in 
their possibilities, their tremendous artistic possibili- 
ties. They are most modern, most American, most 
expressionistic. They are highly original in spite 
of obvious triteness, and artistic in spite of super- 
ficial crudeness. To me they reveal new possi- 


bilities of technique in drama, and if I should ever 
try to do anything American, I should build it on 
these things.” 


We didn’t enthuse. What Negro who stands for 
culture with the hectic stress of a social prob- 
lem weighing on the minds of an over-serious min- 
ority could enthuse? Liza, Shuffle Along, Run- 
nin’ Wild! We had come to discuss the possibili- 
ties of serious Negro drama, of the art—drama, if 
you please. Surely Director Rheinhardt was a vic- 
tim of that distortion of perspective to which any- 
one is liable in a foreign land. But then, the stage 
is not a foreign land to Max Rheinhardt. He 
has the instinct of the theatre,—the genius of the 
producer who knows, if anyone knows, what is 
vital there. So we didn’t protest, but raised 
brows already too elevated perhaps and shrugged 
the shoulder that carries the proverbial racial 
chip. Herr Rheinhardt read the gestures swiftly. 

“Ah yes, I see—you view these plays for what 
they are, and you are right; I view them for what 
they will become, and I am more than right. I see 
their future. Why? Well, the drama must turn 
at every fresh period of creative development to 
an aspect which has been previously subordinated 
or neglected, and in this day of ours we come back 
to the most primitive and the most basic aspect of 
drama for a new starting point, a fresh develop- 
ment and revival of the art,—and that aspect is 
pantomime,—the use of the body to portray emo- 
tion. And your people have that art—it is their 
forte—it is their special genius. At present it is 
prostituted to farce, to trite comedy,—but the 
technique is there, and I have never seen more 
wonderful possibilities. Yes, I should like to do 
something with this material. If I knew more 
about it I certainly would do something with it. 
Somebody must demonstrate its fresh artistic 
value. Now it is exploited, when will it be 
utilized ?” 

Now we understood. Baronial hotel arm-chairs 
moved as lightly and as instinctively as ouija- 
boards. Understanding made a circle, and the in- 
terview was ended though the conversation con- 
tinued thrice as long. 

“No, not the story, not the acting in the con- 
ventional sense, not the setting, not even the mu- 
sic, and certainly not the silly words; but the 
voices, the expressive control of the whole body, 
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the spontaneity of motion, the rhythm, the bright 
emotional color. These are your treasures—no, 
not yours only,—these are American treasures.” 

“But how, Mr. Rheinhardt, are we to develop 
these,—especially in the face of exploitation?” 

“Only you can do it, you yourselves. You must 
not even try to link up to the drama of the 
past, to the European drama. That is why there 
is no American drama as yet. And if there is to 
be one, it will be yours. That is my advice, that 
is my feeling about this. I would gladly help. I 
would gladly do something just to show what can 
be technically developed out of such material. But 
I would have to saturate myself with the folk- 
spirit, and really this requires the Negro dramatist 
eventually.” 

“ ‘Eventually, —why, we have already many 
plays of Negro life, some promising Negro play- 
wrights, several attempts at a Negro theatre, a 
college department of dramatics.” 

“That is interesting, most interesting—but I am 
afraid of that sort of a thing. It is too academic. 
I fear there is too much imitation in it. My last 
word is, be original—sense the folk-spirit, develop 
the folk-idiom,—artistically, of course, but faith- 
fully; and above all, do not let that technique 


of expression which is so original, so potential, get 
smothered out in the imitation of European act- 
ing, copied effects. 

“With such control of body, such pantomime, | 
believe I could portray emotion as it has never 
been portrayed,—pure emotion, almost indepen- 
dently of words or setting. It is really marvelous. 
You are perhaps too near to see it.” 

We terminated the interview in deference to 
Mr. Rheinhardt’s engagements,—he was still talk- 
ing, still “intrigued,” as he kept putting it. And 
to our “Thank you's,” his reply was: “Not at 
all, gentlemen. On the contrary, I must thank 
you for an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
about the possibilities of Negroes and for an occa- 
sion to learn more of what is actually being done 
toward developing these fine resources of Ameri- 
can art.” So when it was reported by the N. 4. 4. 
C. P. Press Service that “Max Rheinhardt, one of 
the foremost theatrical producers of Germany, who 
recently stage a monster production of “The Mira- 
cle’ in New York, has recently praised the art of 
the American Negro, in an interview cabled to the 
Chicago Daily News,’ two amateur but ardent 
race journalists had the exhilaration of having been 
“back-stage” on that. —Alain Locke. 


Negro Women in South Carolina Industries 


N South Carolina more than half (56.4) of 

all persons at work are Negroes, although the 
white population at the 1920 census outnumbered 
the Negro. Forty-five and five-tenths per cent of 
all the Negro females of working age are at work. 
This is by a considerable margin the highest per 
cent of any state in the South. But the great ma- 
jority of these Negro women are employed in 
domestic service. Concerning those who have 
sought to break away from the personal depend- 
ance and impoverishing wages of domestic service 
there has been little information. The Woman's 
Bureau has just completed a survey of women in 
the principal industries of this state and because 
of several outstanding divergencies from the stan- 
dard as it relates to the white women workers, it 
has been necessary to give especial attention to 
Negro women workers as representing almost a 
special class. The survey covers 10,328 white 
and 843 Negro women. The number of Negroes 
is small both because this was not intended as a 
study of Negroes, and because relatively few 
Negro women are employed in industry. This 
is true in spite of the fact that there are over 
twice as many Negro women working as white. 

South Carolina is a backward state in regard to 
hour legislation for women and white workers 
suffer in this respect as much as the Negroes. 
The significant differences are found in wages. 
The state has nothing approaching a minimum 
wage law, and in the words of the report: “The 
results of extensive underpayment of large groups 
of women with the lowering of the standard of 


living below the level not only of comfort but 
of health itself and the elimination of all chance 
of saving or providing for the future, can not 
be too strongly emphasized.” 

The work in the mills is divided into “time” 
and “piece” work and while three-fourths of the 
white women are piece-workers, nearly three- 
fourths of the Negro workers are on time work. 
The median weekly wage for the white workers 
was $9.50; for the Negro workers, $5.80. The 
highest wage for white workers was $15.50; for 
Negro workers, $6.25. The lowest wage for 
white workers was $7.60; for Negro workers, 
$4.85. 

The 843 Negro women included were found 
chiefly in three industries—35.8 per cent in cigar 
manufacturing, 28.8 per cent in cotton goods 
manufacturing, and 27 per cent in laundries. 
The importance of female Negro labor in these 
industries, however, differed exceedingly. In cot- 
ton goods manufacturing the Negro women who 
were employed as sweepers and cleaners consti- 
tuted only 0.9 per cent of the total number of 
employees and only 2.6 per cent of the total num- 
ber of women. In laundries, on the other hand, 
the Negro women predominated, since they formed 
61.8 per cent of all the employees and 89.4 per 
cent of all the women. Cigar manufacturing occu- 
pied a middle ground between these extremes, 
the Negro women comprising 42.4 per cent of the 
total working force and 48.2 per cent of all the 
women. No Negro women were engaged in print- 
ing or publishing. In all the other industries with 
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the exception of knit goods manufacturing, which 
showed 8.1 per cent of the women to be Negroes, 
the number and proportion of such workers was 
so small as to indicate that they were employed only 
in the capacity of cleaners or matrons in charge 
of service rooms. 

Usually where there is wage discrimination the 
white and Negro workers are simply employed on 
different grades of work and the difference is not 
so flagrant. But in South Carolina Negro workers 
are paid considerably lower wages while engaged 
on the same processes and for the same hours. It 


is assumed that their work will be of a lower grade 
and they are given a lower wage scale. The re- 
port shows that the median earnings of these Ne- 
gro workers were not unduly lowered by a large 
amount of lost time. In a number of cases the 
yearly earnings of the two groups were computed. 
In round numbers, the Negro workers received 47 
per cent less than the white workers. Such 
emphasis as is placed by the government report 
on the inadequacy of wages for white workers 
may with propriety be taken even more strongly 
for the Negro workers with their smaller earnings 
and discouragingly limited industrial opportunities. 


Walter von Ruckteschell 


By Louise Herrick WALL 


O one can study the series of drawings of 

African life by Walter von Ruckteschell, of 
which the frontispiece of this number of Oppor- 
tunity is one, without the question forming it- 
self in his mind, “By what evolution of art, or 
through what personal experience, did this deep 
understanding of the inner springs of African char- 
acter come to a European painter?” 

From his father, Baron von Ruckteschell, the 
son inherited a vigorous type of idealism. The 
father, a Protestant missionary to Russia, had 
barely escaped exile to Siberia, through the inter- 
cession of a Protestant princess at the court of the 
Czar, because he persisted in administering the 
communion of his faith, in spite of warnings from 
the authorities. The sentence was finally com- 
muted to banishment, and from Russia the pastor 
took his family to Hamburg. Here he built up a 
great church, which he conducted with fearless 
eloquence. He died at fifty-seven, of cancer, 
nursed untiringly by his son. The people of his 
church, hundreds of them, came to him day by 
day for advice and guidance, during the two years 
when he “sat like a great prophet” and spoke to 
them of the realities of life. For two years, 
wrung with incessant pain, he lived for his work, 
and then died. 

The heritage that came to the son was the be- 
lief that a man must seek for the truth that satis- 
fies his conscience and express it to other men, 
without fear or favor. 

From Hamburg, and the prestige of his father’s 
connections there, the son had passed through the 
harsh discipline of uncongenial military training 
and from that into the Munich Art School. He 
learned what the school could teach of technical 
methods, but smooth conformity to a realistic imi- 
tation of nature did not satisfy a growing desire 
for a deeper and simpler means of expression. He 
was distressed by meaningless detail, he desired 
greater breadth, both of subject and of treatment. 
In the wide horizons of the Alps he came to find 
a subject that for a time satisfied his craving for 


a great world of simple forms. He went to the 
Engadine each year and drew and painted, living 
austerely and engrossed in his work. On his re- 
turn he held exhibitions of his large canvases, 
selling many, so that he came to be widely known 
as a painter of mountain landscape. In the mean- 
time he had married a young Swiss artist, a friend 
of his art-school days, who had become a sculptor 
and potter of distinction. Together they painted 
und modeled for exhibitions of their work, in gal- 
leries where they were the only exhibitors. 

In the poignantly simple English, which von 
Ruckteschell has learned to speak, he told of one 
of their early climbs in search of a wider sky- 
line. At evening they reached St. Moritz, and 
one of the hotels where the world, to which both 
had been born, but which they had come to dread, 
plays at pleasure. The place was full of over- 
dressed, over-fed people. Up there, unabashed by 
the great sweeps of cloud, and mountain stillness, 
was all the sophistication of the cities. “The 
clean air was thick with perfumes from ladies’ 
dressing-tables,” he said. ‘We looked at each other. 
We could not bear it. For one night we must 
stay, but the next day we hurried on to the other 
side of the mountain. I saw a great light sky, 
yellow and white, strong, simple lines. It was the 
widest horizon we had yet seen. Here, in soli- 
tude, we painted.” 

As a result of von Ruckteschell’s reputation as 
an Alpine painter, the offer came to him to go to 
East Africa, for one of the large steamship com- 
panies, and paint for them the almost unexplored 
heights of Kilimanjaro, the tallest mountain of 
the African continent, that rises about 20,000 feet 
above sea-level, its lower dome above the heads of 
some of the famous peaks of the Alps. At that 
time only three men had made the ascent. Von 
Ruckteschell and his wife were the fourth and 
fifth persons to climb the last peak, and enter the 
vast blue-green, ice-bound crater. His paintings of 
this mountain are curious, symbolistic canvases, 
imaginative and turbulent, with rolling masses of 
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mist and cloud, thunderous purples and deep blues, 
with black cleavages of rock below. The painter 
seemed to be groping with elemental chaos to bring 
the terrific mass of the mountain into being. 

This journey of hardship and peril, shared by a 
native helper, was the beginning of his friendship 
for the people he came to speak of as “our natives.” 
He later drew the frowning warriors, stepping out 
with “the pride of war’; the porters; the “boys”; 
and the women, in all the simple occupations of 
home-making. In speaking of the first weeks of his 
dawning interest in the alien culture of Africa, 
he said, ““My wife would gather the women with 
their babies around our hut of grass. There they 
would sit, and their babies, sometimes of one or 
two years, always drinking. My wife told me 
to look.” 

“They are ugly,” I said. 
paint.” 

“Wait,” she said, “wait.” 

“Then I watched, and after a time my hand 
began to move .carelessly, in wide, loose lines. I 
looked always at them, thinking of them, and noth- 
ing of technique, and always I saw more deeply. 
They are Mahometans and they have a family 
love and a piety not like ours. The women are 
more mothers than your women, or ours. When 
a young wife has her child she gives herself to it. 
She is no longer the wife of her husband. They 
remain full of kindness for each other, but if he 
has money he takes a second wife. She has not an 
hour, or two, or three for her child—everything is 
for the child, she belongs to him.” 

This curious and passionate concentration of the 
mother on her motherhood is shown in the tragic 
absorption of the faces that von Ruckteschell came 
to carve and paint, recalling to him the pietas he 
had painted for the churches of Westphalia, whose 
altars he had decorated. Again and again he 
painted the child “drinking,” as he says, at the 
mother’s breast. As the prematurely saddened face 
yearns down at the tropic-born softness of the 
child, one is made to realize all the sacrifice and ali 
the fears of motherhood as they have rarely been 
painted. Looking at the relaxed little body pressed 
against hers, one is stabbed with the sense of the 
terrors of motherhood in a tropical land where a 
fly from the jungle may bring death, or a breath of 
fever puff out the small flame. 

It is not strange that from long brooding on this 
half-sacramental devotion, the golden ring of a 
slender halo has come to shine above some of the 
heads in von Ruckteschell’s drawings of child and 
mother, or that, immersed in observation of a life 
stripped to the simplest human relations, he re- 
jected, as artificial, his technical adroitness for a 
manner as naive as the thing he expressed. In 
speaking of his search for the one line that should 
tell all, he said, “I drew in many lines, and then 
traced and retraced, putting aside what was not 
necessary, until I left the line that speaks.” 

There is such an illustration of his in General 
Lettow’s book on the African campaign. It is a 


“T see nothing to 


line drawing, a mere strong outline of black on 
white, of several stripped porters with burdens 
on their heads. He has so rendered the steady 
rhythm of a countless file of men, in these few 
lean, naked bodies, that the monotonous swing 
seems that of an endless company. All those 
that went before, and all the long line behind, are 
given in the extraordinary rhythm of these few that 
pass across his page. 

In the lithographs of African heads, the artist 
returns to the more detailed technique of his ear- 
lier manner. The many-patterned headdresses, the 
wrought shell ear-ornaments, the polished surface of 
the skin, or the little hairs of an eyebrow are in- 
dicated, but always the inner truth of character 
lies beneath the outer circumstance. It is how 
his subjects feel and think that arrests the attention. 
In the portfolio of lithographs the dreamy beauty 
of Penda-Penda—whose name means “I love to 
love”—so unlike our notion of beauty, is yet so 
consistent with itself, so infused with a sense of 
harmonious life, that it lightly transcends our tra- 
ditional code of beauty and delights by the vital 
force that flows so strongly in this young and 
ardent woman. The loyal gentleness of Kalambo 
or Hassan Bilial makes one say “What a lovely 
person,” for in depicting these faces the painter 
has not thought of types, but of men. “What 
comes from the heart goes to the heart,” is his 
phrase. Emotion has directed what he paints, a 
reverent sense of the sublimity of nature in her 
grave aspects, compassion for helplessness, delight 
in the creature caught up in the sweep of life in 
rich and simple harmony with itself, these stir the 
emotions from which his creative impulse flows. 

Before the African groups of man, woman and 
child there comes a new sense of the instinctive 
depth of the human bond. Saddened by a foretaste 
of coming change, these close-knit, undemonstra- 
tive groups are held silently in a knot of elemental 
nature. The oneness of mother and child or the 
almost wordless talk of lovers, sitting together with 
heads lifted and tense throats, is poetry at its sim- 
plest. To study them is to be prepared for the 
artist’s protest against what Europe is doing to 
Africa. “They have a culture of their own, and 
we are destroying it. They lived in their grass 
huts with few wants; they have their music, the 
drama of their dance, their binding ties, and their 
pious customs, and we are teaching them our many 
wants, our harassing needs. We are destroying 
their culture.” 

This is the background of the feeling that has 
inspired the drawings of Walter von Ruckteschell. 
Once in speaking of Africa to him I spoke of “the 
mask of an unfamiliar physiognomy.” He caught 
up my phrase and tossed it angrily, “Mask!” he 
cried. “You should see the natives bathing in 
their great blue-green rivers, the blue-green trees 
coming down around them, all in amber and brown, 
and one white man bathing with them—blue-white, 
sickly, ach! The ugly white mask, it is we who 
wear it.” 
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Over-cAge Negro Children 


A Brief Study Conducted in a New York School 


By Waxter R. Cuivers and 
Mase E. Bickrorp 


T SOME time during the scholastic year of 
1922-23 a group of students, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Pintner of Columbia University, 
subjected two hundred and forty children, who 
were over age for their grade placement, to edu- 
cational group tests. The final analysis revealed 
that only twelve of this class registered normal 
L. 

The Director of the Bureau of Children’s Guid- 
ance decided that it would be a valuable study to 
subject a number of these students to individual 
examinations and also make personality studies 
of each child examined. The mental tests were 
conducted according to the formula of the Terman 
Standford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence 
Scale and the personality studies were developed 
along lines outlined by a questionnaire that the 
Director has constructed from his exhaustive studies 
of children. The identical group was selected to 
ascertain what relation retardation bore to inade- 
quate recreational facilities and general community 
disorganization. This study was assigned to two 
students of the New York School of Social Work 
—one from the Department of Community Or- 
ganization and the other from the Department of 
Mental Hygiene. A review of one hundred of 
these cases revealed that only twenty-five were out- 
standing recreational problems and that eleven 
of this twenty-five were of inferior mental capacity. 
The most intensive efforts were, therefore, centered 
on this group. 

These investigators appreciated their assign- 
ments because the majority of those studied were 
members of their own particular group of Ameri- 
can citizens. It is their opinion that Negro men- 
tal examiners and social investigators understand 
the emotional reactions of their people, can estab- 
lish a more satisfactory rapport with them, and 
interpret their lives more nearly accurate than any 
other group of Americans. This opinion is ad- 
vanced because to some extent practically all Ne- 
groes have inherited identical traditions and have 
evolved through similar environmental settings in 
their strivings for intellectual attainment, culture, 
and even the more simple demands of life. 


Description 
The neighborhood is composed, almost one hun- 
dred per cent, of American and West Indian 


Negroes. It is both a business and residential 
district, which makes for congested living condi- 


All names used are anonymous. 


tions. Within this area are about ten motion 
picture theaters, eleven major cabarets, at least 
three large dance halls, numerous billiard par- 
lors, and near beer saloons—these comprise the 
commercial recreation. One park is in the vicinity 
of the school and seven play blocks. There are 
four organizations doing club work among boys, 
namely, the Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, New York 
City Missions, and Children’s Aid Society. Only 
the Y.W.C.A. is doing energetic work among girls. 

This school is primarily for boys, having only 
three grades to which girls are admitted. The 
constructive work that is being done in either 
school or community that points definitely towards 
fitting these young people to meet the essential 
requirements of law abiding society is limited but 
encouraging. The efforts towards this end that 
are being made by the school may be enumerated 
thus: (1) pupils are rewarded for good conduct 
and leadership by being made patrols and given 
badges that designate them as such; (2) the school 
nurse, a woman of long experience and conscienti- 
ous about her duties, is getting good results from 
her work; (3) the earnest and sincere efforts of 
the vocational counsellor—an eminently well pre- 
pared person, who tries to make advice of the kind 
that will give each boy the most healthy vocational 
adjustment; (4) personal interest of some of 
the teachers, who although handicapped by large 
enrollments try to study each pupil and give spe- 
cial attention to his peculiar difficulties—they also 
work with the group by trying to instil in them 
the fundamental principles of pride in self, school, 
nation and race and stress the value of a most 
unique chart on the fundamentals of etiquette that 
has been prepared by the principal; (5) athletic 
contests. 

The study was centered on the psychiatric is- 
sues probably involved in the general poor showing 
on Dr. Pintner’s study. This made it necessary 
to analyze the physical conditions, mental attitudes, 
educational and vocational adjustments and capa- 
bilities, and social backgrounds. The general 
psychiatric impressions were gained from an analy- 
sis of intellectual traits, ideational, emotional, sexual 
trends and the like, paying particular attention to 
the reflection in the physiological structure of the 
stage of evolution of adjustment of instinctive 
traits. 


Physical 
The general physical condition in this group is 
poor. It would consume entirely too much space 


to attempt to elaborate on this to its fullest ex- 
tent. Mention will be made of just enough of 
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the causes as are sufficient for demonstration. 
Nutrition on a whole is very poor. Parents do 
not have time to prepare breakfast before leaving 
home in the morning and the children are left to 
get their own meals or go to school hungry. 
In far too numerous cases they do the latter. They 
are given a few nickels with which to buy lunch 
and as a rule this is spent for cheap candies, pies, 
ice cream, hot dogs, et cetera. On certain days 
when their favorite “serial” is running at the movie 
palace this lunch money goes for the show. De- 
fective vision and dentition are perceptible in many 
of these chaps. The parents do not have time to 
attend to these defects and the children cannot 
be depended upon to do so. Quite a few of these 
boys have been the victims of injuries in all parts 
of the body, reaching from head to foot, of a more 
or less serious nature and too often the only treat- 
ment has been some favorite “cure-all” family 
remedy vouched for by its “guarantee.” As a re- 
sult, it is found that many of these children are 
now complaining of headaches in cases where there 
has been a head injury and backaches in cases 
where there has been an injured back. In spite 
of expert medical advice and a pleading nurse, 
many parents refuse to give permission for the 
removal of their children’s tonsils and adenoids 
because they are the “handiwork” of God and it is 


“sinful” to operate on them. 


The pregnancy of one mother was upset by a 
fall. The pre-natal conditions of the others were 
evidently healthy and without event. Birth and 
labor in all cases were reported normal. The 
children were apparently conceived in good condi- 
tion. Once or twice there were noted cases of 
nail biting or eneuresis developed either in in- 
fancy or within the first eight years. On the 
whole there were no outstanding problems of in- 
fancy or indicators of future personality diffi- 
culties. 


Mental 


Under existing conditions it is extremely difficult, 
to say the least, to gain a fair estimate of the 
mental make-up of this group because of the dis- 
organized home-life, malnutrition, non-cooperation 
of parents with school nurse and doctor (as, for 
instance, the refusal to have tonsils and adenoids 
removed), general lack of interest of the more 
fortunate members of the group, and a great deal 
of unmorality. Immorality is not encountered as 
frequently as might be thought but is often con- 
fused with unmorality. The above factors con- 
tribute to low I. Q’s. The I. Q’s. of the eleven 
boys range from .59 to .81,—which means that 
they stretch from the definitely feeble-minded to 
dull-minded types. Two other chaps were so 
neurotic until it was impracticable to test them. 
It is quite significant, however, to note that in 
spite of similar contributing causes the unfavorable 
reactions of the remaining eighty-seven to the 
educational group tests were not due to a lack 


of native intelligence. But most probably to the 
following reasons: (1) that most of them have 
come from the southern part of the United States 
since the great world war ended—in a number 
of cases they had not previously attended school, or 
inferior ones; (2) there was a natural self-con- 
sciousness caused by the sudden change of environ- 
ment; (3) for those who had had some scholastic 
contact, the readjustment to a superior system of 
grading has been most difficult. 

They have made commendable intellectual strides 
and are credited with good conduct records. Just 
to cite some concrete examples of poor reactions to 
educational tests, late entrance and consequent 
adjustment the following instances are set forth: 

John Jones, group L.Q. .66, chronological age 
17 years; came to the U.S. from Bermuda; en- 
tered grade 4a in September, 1919; has now com- 
pleted 8b. 

Melville Jenkins, group I.Q. .55, chronological 
age 15 years; came to the U.S. from Panama; en- 
tered school January 3, 1922, in grade opp. 3b; 
is now in 6a; general average for the entire period 
is B plus in conduct and work. 

Clifford Andrews, group I.Q. .45, age 16 years; 
entered school September 11, 1922, in grade opp. 
2b; is now in 4a; general average for the entire 
period is B in conduct and work. 


Educational and Vocational 


The over-age child in the grade is a misfit. He 
is physically and emotionally older than his class- 
mates, which makes their company less desirable; 
he is educationally inferior to the normally placed 
child of his age, which makes their company less 
desirable. Consequently he is likely to withdraw 
himself from these irritating contacts, grow more 
and more self-conscious, and finally develop a deep- 
seated inferiority complex. He, too often, attempts 
to compensate for this deficiency by anti-social at- 
tacks upon his environment. One sees such chil- 
dren becoming nuisances to the classroom. Teach- 
ers often promote or demote them in order to be 
ridded of their upsetting influences. The average 
over-age chap soon becomes disinterested in educa- 
tional efforts of a literary type. At present noth- 
ing is being done, in this particular district, to 
counteract this feeling, which grows until school 
is given up in disgust. For instance, if such a 
chap happens to be below the sixth grade not even 
pre-vocational opportunities are open to him. Such 
an opportunity would furnish some idea of or- 
ganized work and tend to create a concrete inter- 
est in preparation for a livelihood. 

The several teachers, with whom more or less 
intimate contact was established during the course 
of this study, seemed anxious about their unfortu- 
nate proteges and were trying hard to devise 
methods by which they might become interested 
and stimulated. With one exception these teachers 
have failed completely to recognize the un- 
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natural and embarrassing position of these boys. 
They feel that these children should give normal 
intellectual response but that they are just lazy. 
Working on this premise their methods, in most 
instances, have only served to irritate the chil- 
dren and even caused occasional unnecessary ex- 
plosion. 

Social 

Our subjects hailed from various kinds of home 
settings. One boy’s home bore all the mechanics 
of an ideal home life—it was tastily furnished, neat, 
well lighted, airy, and‘in a first class neighbor- 
hood. Another lived in a first floor apartment of 
five rooms, in an undesirable neighborhood. It 
was unkempt, poorly furnished, dark and stuffy; 
it was occupied by fourteen people—consisting of 
mother, father, eight children and four grand- 
children. Still another lived in a home super- 
vised by a religious fanatic. This chap would not 
play with other boys for fear that he might get 
into a fight and he has been taught that fighting 
is sinful. 

Most of these boys are a more or less coura- 
geous and manly set, far more frank than would 
ordinarily be expected. They have been pitifully 
deprived of the companionship of their parents by 
the constant economic urge. They seem happy 
for an opportunity to talk out their problems with 
sympathetic persons. One boy has found a 
mother substitute in his teacher. The following 
observations were made in several cases and are 
probably typical, namely: (1) that the parents do 
not trust their children—one chap says, ““When I 
tell my mother the truth she says that I am lying, 
and when I tell her a lie she says that I am lying, 
so I just lie to her”; (2) that parents do not care 
to be bothered with children’s stories; (3) that the 
methods of punishment are so severe until the chil- 
dren are in constant fear of their parents and the 
consequences that might come from frank admissions 
of wrong-doing. 

Being left for the most part to shape their own 
lives, our subjects have over developed the tendency 
to be amused and along lines that are bound to 
make them anti-social mature persons. They can 


be seen in the questionable dance halls, pool rooms, 
cheap movies, loitering on the street corners. One 
hears of various unhealthy gang interests that are 
as thrilling as many of the “Art Acord” film 
dramas. 

Our subjects are for the most part physically 
cheerful and active. They are intensely inter- 
ested in athletics of various sorts and some of 
them have outstanding athletic records. Most 
of them are ambitious to become mechanics of 
some kind. It is highly probable that nearly all 
might achieve some success as mechanics (prac- 
tical) if given the right brand of encouragement 
now. 


Conclusion 


Most of the boys handled will soon leave 
school, either because they have expended their in- 
tellectual energy, general disinterestedness, or poor 
economic status. The ultimate adjustment of these 
future citizens of this thickly populated district 
is up to the school and community. The school 
must so arrange its curriculum as to meet the 
immediate needs of these unfortunate youth. It 
is almost impossible to conceive of even the most 
ambitious of them ever advancing further than 
graduation from public school. This is why it is 
felt that the school might serve them best by so 
altering its program as to fit them for outside 
responsibilities. The big need is pre-vocational 
classes. 

The more intelligent members of the com- 
munity must take these ignorant migrant families 
into their care and school them in the ways of 
adjusting themselves, economically, socially, and 
physically. 

Let us conclude this article with two quota- 
tions from Mrs. Elise Johnson McDougald, Voca- 
tional Counsellor, Board of Education, New York 
City. “This tragic situation in the educational sys- 
tem of the South is reflected in the almost in- 
surmountable handicap met by the migrant youth 
when he enters the northern public schools.—This 
forced neglect of the home during the day necessi- 
tates undue freedom for the children and lack of care 
as to feeding, recreation, and discipline.” 


Down Mobile Way 


By Anna S. L. Brown 


O WORDS fail? Yes, often! Words strong 
enough adequately to measure the influ- 

ence of Tuskegee Institute, through its effects 
on the lives and in the work of those who have 
gone out from its doors, do fail to come even to 
an enthusiast. With unbounded faith in the 
successful development of character and efficiency in 
the students of that Institute, it is stimulating to 
discover, far from the “maddening crowd,” in an 
out-of-the-way, lovely, quiet corner, almost un- 
known, unwritten of, but well appreciated lo- 


cally, a group of devoted souls, one time Tuske- 
gee Institute students, directly applying in prin- 
ciple and method to others of their people that 
which made life worth while to themselves; their 
joy and enthusiasm in service, in leading others 
into thinking, working, successful groups of effi- 
cient citizens is beyond words. 


Where They May be Found 
And so, in Baldwin County, Alabama—on the 
very shores of Mobile Bay, near the quaint old 
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town of Daphne, ten miles from the single tax 
colony of Fairhope, thirty miles from the near- 
est railroad on that side of the bay, an hour and 
a half by boat across the bay from Mobile, on 
one of the best State roads in southern Ala- 
bama,—you will find the Eastern Shore Indus- 
trial School. High on the bluff, with a beauti- 
ful gulf view, a gulf breeze tempering the warmer 
days and the Gulf stream softening the cooler 
ones, with a soil that produces crops twelve months 
in the year, the blessing that location brings to 
this little school makes. it an ideal spot in which 
te train boys and girls into useful citizenship. 
From 1889 until a few years ago, ministers and 
laymen of Baptist churches endeavored to found 
and carry on a denominational school. In 1894 
the Association purchased eighteen acres and 
erected one small building. The work of financ- 
ing the school was very irregular and never quite 
successful. From the very beginning to the pres- 
ent day, Rev. S. C. Bracy has been a devoted 
member of the board. He has lived to see a 
realization of his hopes fulfilled, even though 
through a different channel from that first plan. 
When “training schools” first began to function 
in Alabama, the State Supervisor and the County 
Superintendent of Baldwin County visited this 
school. The efforts that had been put forth, the 
needs of the community, the favorable location 
and evident possibilities caused them to offer to 
take over most of the financing of the school in the 
name of the State. In appreciation of the ef- 


forts of the colored people, the name of the 
school was not changed but was made officially 


Community Gathering ” 


the Eastern Shore Industrial School. In 1916 
the site was deeded to the State, which has since 
managed the school indirectly, in cooperation with 
a strong local board of colored friends of the 
school. 

The school operates under a very unusual and 
progressive environment. The State Normal 
School (white) in Daphne, has a force that ad- 
vises, cooperates, encourages, and helps in many 
ways. President H. H. Holmes, of the State 
Normal School, is one of the best friends the 
Negroes of southern Alabama ever had. For 
a half century the cry has been for better schools, 
better living conditions, and a better religion. 
Much has been accomplished. Kindly coopera- 
tion, interest, and friendships are bringing a better 
day to this community. 


As From Tuskegee! 


When one understands that of a faculty of 
eight, seven obtained all or a part of their own 
training and education at Tuskegee Institute, one 
can appreciate the spirit at the Eastern Shore 
Industrial School. Since 1916 Mr. Ligon A. Wil- 
son has been the principal of the school. His wife 
assists in the Intermediate Department. Mr. E. 
H. Whiting, the Assistant Principal, teaches the 
grammar grades. Mr. R. T. Thurston is the 
(Smith-Hughes) Vocational Director of Agricul- 
ture. Miss Bennie Ware is Boys’ Matron and 
Home-Making Instructor. Miss Virginia Tunstall 
is Dean of Girls, and teaches the primary grades. 
Mrs. Ida Taylor teaches the high school sub- 
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jects and is school pianist. Mrs. Mary Lawson 
is school secretary and bookkeeper. While the 
county officials and supervisors are attentive and 
interested, the keenly active and interested original 
board of local people is constantly on the alert 
to strengthen the school. 


Some Features, Physical and Otherwise 

Since the property has been under State man- 
agement, $15,000 has been spent on grounds and 
buildings. Since most of the labor is furnished 
by those at the school, the amount expended makes 
a good showing. Of the amount spent, $5,000 
came from the General Education Fund; $4,000 
from the County Board; $800 from the Rosenwald 
Fund; $500 from the Slater Fund; and $1,000 
from the State. All other necessary funds have 
been raised by friends~ andthe local-board. The 
budget for 1922-23 was about $6,000. 


An Administration Building houses the offices 
and academic class rooms. The upper floor can 
be opened up as an assembly room when so de- 
sired. The Domestic Science and Girls’ Dor- 
mitory is a building similar but newer and some- 
what better than the Administration Building. 
Back of the latter, the first building erected on the 
site, somewhat remodeled, serves as the Boys’ 
Dormitory, with space devoted to other neces- 
sary work of the school. A model barn was re- 
cently erected with student labor supervised by 
the Vocational Director. It was to be the model 
barn in the community. Though handicapped by 
lack of funds to complete it they hoped to have 


May Day 


a sweet potato curing-room, corn storage, incu- 
bator room, tool room, harness room, and pro- 
visions for caring for one horse and one cow. 
The Manual Training Building, though small, 
serves splendidly. Appreciating their oppor- 
tunities, making the most of the meagre equip- 
ment all through the plant, having faith in grow- 
ing facilities, observing direct application in and 
about homes in the community of all they were 
trying to teach the young people, a more cheery, 
joyous faculty and student body than at the Eastern 
Shore Industrial School you would travel far 
and wide to find. Looking and lifting up. 


Cheero! 
What the School Does 


The school aims to reach every boy and girl 
in and near Baldwin County, Ala. Those who 
come from far off places are boarded in the 
school at nominal cost. Most of the student 
body live in the community. The farm, now about 
twenty-five acres, is intensively worked to sup- 
ply the school needs. All work about the farm 
and school is done in the line of industrial train- 
ing. The Vocational Director is on duty twelve 
months in the year. Trade work follows pro- 
gressive farming, as operating buildings, caring 
for implements, farm produce, tools, etc., offer 
many side lines of work. Girls above the fifth 
grade have the Home Making course. They are 
taught to prepare foods economically, to buy food 
and clothing economically and suitably, to remodel 
garments, and to make the best use of all that 
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comes to their hands. Boys and girls are taught 
all that is involved in clean thinking, clean liv- 
ing, and better community life as well as to 
maintain clean, happy, healthy homes. As the 
course runs from primary grades through the 
twelfth year, when desired, it runs a two year 
teacher training course for those who are to go 
into the community and in places where educa- 
tional advantages had not been possible. Very 
earnest effort goes into this phase of the work. 
All grades have physical exercises, songs, and 
games. A young man who served in France is 
on the staff and he adds some military tactics to 
the physical exercises. 


Some Special Joys 

Every January a “Baldwin County School Fair 
and Farmers’ Conference” is held at this school, the 
activities extending over several days. It is always 
a memorable, joyous, profitable occasion, and an 
event in school and community life. The most 
recent improvement at the Eastern Shore Indus- 
trial School is a Delco System, with all the work 
done by the school and everything in readiness 
for expansion when funds are found to carry on. 
The school has a well chosen library, mostly 
the gift of friends; a collection of reprints of 
many famous pictures and some current periodicals, 
all of which 
are sent in by the 
“friendly” route. 


Through Example 


Across the road the principal has a very mod- 
ern, cozy home of his very own. A fruit grove 
at the side, flowers in front, a garden, a neat 
yard, and by right living and correct home mak- 
ing, his place has been an inspiration to the 
whole community. Seeing is believing and desir- 
ing when the sight is good, and makes for com- 
fort and happiness. The school buildings stand 
well back in a grove of pines. To the south a well 
drained open tract offers splendid possibilities for 
an orange grove and intensive gardening. ‘The 
satsuma orange and grapefruit grow especially well 
in this locality. With funds to develop a citrus 
grove and extensive gardening, the school could de- 
velop an income to devote to the expansion of all 
its departments for boats daily to Mobile offer 
ready and cheap marketing of produce. 


And So! 


Where faith in their future runs high; where 
enthusiasms run ahead; where work well done 
speaks on every side; where optimism is in the 
air; where the beauty of service is the supreme 
motive,—this potential “Tuskegee” is showing by 
example what a rightly directed education can ac- 
complish in this or any similar community. A few 

years show won- 
derful _achieve- 
ment. Great pos- 


The school needs 
more books, 
playground equip- 
ment, more fa- 
cilities to teach 
hand craft. But 
the greatest need 
is a water sys- 
tem. <A_ water 
tower has been 
erected, for some- 
how these people 
know that their 
needs will sooner 
or later be met. 
Their lamps are 
trimmed and 
burning! 


Administration Building 


sibilities and 
dreams await ful- 
fillment. Do 
words fail? Yes, 
often! But have 
I succeeded in 
projecting a view 
of the Eastern 
Shore Industrial 
School that is 
convincing of its 
promise? Here’s 
hoping! Let’s go 
to Daphne, down 
Mobile way, and 
see ahead at the 
Eastern Shore 
Industrial School. 


Who’s Who 


Dr. Alain Locke is a Professor of Social Philosophy 
at Howard University. 

Paul Guillaume is the leading authority on Primitive 
African Art and a sponsor of the modern art movement. 
He lives in Paris. 

Dr. Albert C. Barnes is an American art connoisseur, 
founder of the Barnes Foundation, and leading American 
authority on Negro art. 


Carl Van Doren is the editor of the Century magazine. 

Walter R. Chivers and Mabel Bickford are post-gradu- 
ate students at the New York School of Social Work. 

Louise Herrick Wall is a writer and secretary of the 
group interested in raising a fund for carving the 
“Altar of Good Will,” designed by Walter von 
Ruckteschell. 
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ARRY T. BURLEIGH, in the New York 
Times: “I hope to make my greatest repu- 
tation as an arranger of Negro spirituals. In them 
my race has pure gold and they should be taken as 
the Negro’s contribution to art.” 


In the Haverhill, Mass., Gazette, the Rev. Louis 
E. Ford says: “While the Negro has been emanci- 
pated from bondage, he is still seeking freedom,— 
freedom from those evils which prevent him from 
enjoying full citizenship. ... There should not 
be one law for the white man and one for the 
Negro. The same things will elevate the Negro 
that will elevate any race.” 

The Fall River, Mass., Globe: “The leaders 
of this and other countries are recognizing today 
that the youths of their countries are in revolt 
against the old order of things. This is particu- 
larly true of war, industrial imperialism, race 
prejudice, and similar other practices. It does not 
make any difference whether older men like this 
revolt of youth or not, and no matter how much 
they may fight against it, this youth movement is 
increasing in numbers and power in America and 
all other countries.” 

7 * 


Mayor Curley in the Boston, Mass., Transcript: 
“I have no fear as to the future of trial by jury 
in the South. Intelligent men of the South will 
be made to see that American citizens, irrespective 
of race or color, are entitled to equal rights through 
the industrial development of the North, with its 
ever-growing demand for labor, which offers a 
refuge and freedom from persecution to the black 
man of the South.” 

* * * 

The Houston, Texas, Informer: ‘Character, 
not color nor family trees, should be and must be 
the determining factor in the development and 
perpetuity of any race or nation; and those who re- 
fuse to take this fact into consideration are simply 
building their house on the sand.” 

* * 

The Rev. S. David Turner in the Elizabeth, 
N. J., Journal: “It has been said that a people’s 
genius is equipment for service. America is con- 
stituted of heterogeneous groups to be molded into 
a homogeneous unity, and as I see it, the Negro 
is in the melting-pot with all the rest and the 
product is to be an American. . .. Let us have 
the courage, heart, hope and faith of that Scotch 
poet who said, ‘It is coming yet for a’ that, that 
man to man the world o’er shall brothers be for a’ 
that.’” 


Clement Wood in the Cleveland, Ohio, Times: 
“When I say Chinaman you will probably think 
of a slinking, pig-tailed person. When I say 
Frenchman you think of a gesticulating little fel- 
low with a small mustache. Thus, when I say 
Negro you immediately see in your mind a wash- 
woman or an elevator boy or some other menial. 
. . . We must alter the stereotyped forms so that 
when we consider the Negro we can at the moment 
think of some of the musicians, writers, and pub- 
licists who are Negroes.” 


In the Brooklyn, N. Y., Times, William H. 
Baldwin says: “The Negro is coming to our north- 
ern industrial centers not as a refugee but as a 
pioneer attracted by the opportunity to better him- 
self. His introduction into our life is largely the 
same as that of the immigrant—through the fac- 
tory and unskilled labor. He is needed by indus- 
try to fill the void created by our restrictive im- 
migration problem; but if he is not understood and 
intelligently helped to adjust himself to our life, 
we shall soon be faced with a migrant problem 
every bit as serious as that developed by the immi- 
grant. And failure to meet the Negro halfway 
will be all the more tragic because of his eagerness 
to do his part and become, as a loyal American, the 
best citizen possible.” 

* * * 


Nannie Burroughs, speaking in Philadelphia, 
Pa., at the meeting of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History: “Negroes are likely 
to be ashamed of slavery. Let me tell you that 
with all its vices and with all its crimes, we got 
more out of it than those who had us.” 


Abdu’l Baha: “When the racial elements of the 
American people unite in actual fellowship and 
accord, the lights of the oneness of humanity will 
shine, the day of eternal glory and bliss will dawn, 
the spirit of God encompass, and divine favors 
ascend.” 

ss @ 

The Kansas City, Mo., Star: “Negro migra- 
tion, therefore, has not been a genuine detriment 
to the South, and has aided the Negro in that 
section. It has not led to racial violence in the 
cities to which the Negroes have gone in large 
numbers. On the other hand, it has directed to 
the whole question of race relations a degree of 
attention that has held considerable promise of fu- 
ture harmony and cooperation.” 
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Heroes 


You can never tell who the heroes in this life 
may be. They are discovered as occasions arise. 
Woodfin of Kentucky and York of Tennessee 
were all unknown to fame until circumstances 
gave them the chance to show in what heroic 
molds they were cast. 

Woodfin and York are white; but a dispatch 
from Aberdeen, Miss., tells of another story of 
heroism, of brave and unselfish service wrapped 
up in two black skins. The story goes that a man, 
his wife, and 10-months’ old baby were in an 
automobile truck packed with their belongings, 
which they were moving to a new home. When 
they reached the James Street Canal, the driver 
lost control of the car and it plunged into the 
icy waters with all on board. 

The day, it is said, was bitterly cold, with the 
temperature far below the freezing point. It 
seemed that the father, mother and child would all 
drown and the waters close over them. Without 
help there was no chance to survive. Two Negroes 
—Ed Jones and William Drake—happened to be 
walking down the road and witnessed the acci- 
dent. Without a moment’s hesitation these men 
plunged into the stream and effected the rescue 
of the three struggling forms in the water, who 
were then brought to Aberdeen and given atten- 
tion. That is all. The account ended there. 
I do not know what, if anything, was done for the 
Negroes, or if anybody praised them. 

I am sure they have not been decorated for brav- 
ery and were not met with brass bands and of- 
fers of entertainment. 

The names of these Negroes will probably never 
be in the papers again. 

They did not kill anybody—they saved some- 

y. 

No commander ordered them to do what they 
did, and nobody was there to look on except the 
helpless trio in the swirling waters. 

But God looked down upon what these obscure 
Negroes did, and Christ was near them when they 
risked their own lives to save the lives of others. 

It won't do, my friends, for us to hate or wrong 
a race that can furnish heroes like this. 

It won’t do not to give it a chance—not to 
help and encourage it. 

Ed Jones and William Drake are black only 
outside—they are all white within. 

Their act was as fine as any that may be found 
in any tale which has been told of heroic service. 
Ed Jones and William Drake have hearts of 
gold. They are gentlemen by right of what 
they did. 

Their titles are clear to respect and honor. 


—Ex-Governor M. R. Patterson in the 
Memphis, Tenn., COMMERCIAL APPEAL. 


POT POURRI 


At Columbia 


Sooner or later it was inevitable that Colum- 
bia University should be called upon to make such 
a decision as seems to have been made through 
Dean Hawkes with regard to the presence in a 
school dormitory of an American Negro student. 
It is remarkable that in what is perhaps the 
largest university in America this issue has not 
arisen sooner. 

As it is, the more truly New England colleges, 
such as Smith and Harvard, have had the op- 
portunity to face this issue earlier and to make 
precedents for fair and impartial dealing and even 
they, in some cases, have suffered severe travail 
in finding their decisions. Be it said, however, 
to the credit of many of the smaller New England 
colleges, that from the beginning the presence of 
Negro students in all phases of school life has 
been taken for granted. So in taking this action 
Columbia will merely add itself to the number of 
large American institutions that prefer to be fair 
and just in a sense consistent with the philosophy 
they teach rather than attempt to be consistent 
with certain American traditions. 

If Negroes come to Columbia, it is because 


‘the exigencies of American life have caused them 


to need the kind of training that Columbia of- 
fers. The need of foreigners for this kind of 
American university training is recognized by the 
large funds available to the school for that pur- 
pose. The need of Negroes, who have lived and 
must continue to live under the increasingly com- 
plex conditions of American life, is not so recog- 
nized. Those who come make whatever sacrifices 
are necessary, as do other Americans and many 
foreign: students. They ask no favors. 
—W. A. Robinson in the 
New York WORLD. 


Fair Play in Texas 

Texas officers of the law deserve a lot of credit 
for their temerity in stopping a lynching at Lufkin, 
a little town in Angelina County, in the eastern 
part of the big state. It was the same old story. 
A Negro had been accused of the worst offense. 
A mob had determined to break down the doors 
of the county jail at Lufkin, drag out the victim 
—yet untried—and string him up to a tree, hang 
him, and then burn his body. The sheriff and 
his deputies shot to kill when a mob attempted 
to smash the doors of the jail and a force of 
militia was promptly sent to quell the work of 
the “best citizens,” so-called. All over the South 
there has arisen a better conception of citizenship 
and this conception is represented in the determina- 
tion to enforce the law and to give even the poor- 
est Negro a chance before the law, even at the 
expense of hurting “good citizens” who seek to 
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place their own notion of justice before and above 
the judgments of the courts. 

The broader public opinion of the State of 
Texas and of every other State in the Union 
favors the protection of every accused person 
from mob violence. It favors the severest repres- 
sion of lynching attempts. The honor not only 
of the people of Texas but of all America is in- 
volved in the suppression of this hideous system. 
Summary justice is awaited for this offender, if he 
is guilty, and its prompt enforcement will be ap- 
proved—but only after he is proved guilty before 
the proper tribunal. 

—Holyoke, Mass., TRANSCRIPT. 


The Noon-day of Negro Labor 


Despite sporadic unemployment here and there, 
Negro labor has apparently become a solidified cer- 
tainty in northern industry. In the language of 
periods of time, this type of labor may be said to 
be resting comfortably at noonday. The dawn 
of the advent of Negro labor into an ejement of 
America’s production passed when the first ap- 
preciable group of Negro workers advanced to a 
skilled status in employment. The morning period, 
full of doubts, fears, and misunderstandings, when 
the question mark of “opportunity without sta- 
bilized recognition” hung over the heads of Negro 
laborers who by tens of thousands passed through 
the employment gates, has finally yielded to an 
opinion which admits, in fact affirms, that Negro 
labor has made good. 


Northern employers, slow to make a permanent 
institution of the zealous, strong, intelligent col- 
ored men who, at the call of demand, rapidly 
grew into an efficient supply of ardent labor, 
anxious to produce goods—American goods— 
have placed the wreath of “Well Done” upon the 
brow of these dusky workmen. 

The experiment is over. The product is fin- 
ished. The Negro craftsman is a reality. He is 
a part of American industry. He is a spoke in 
the wheel of American production. He must 
not pass back to days of possibilities. Organiza- 
_tion claims to have issued him a card of welcome, 
and his muscular form must be unequivocally ac- 
cepted into every occupation in American industry. 
That’s the key to “One Hundred Per Cent 
Americanism,” and all American industrial insti- 
tutions will recognize the key. Negro labor has 
been an undeniable success. 

—PRESTON NEWS SERVICE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SAM BELL 

In the light of recent efforts to misrepresent the 
attitude of the better class of southern whites 
to the better class of southern blacks, we com- 
mend to our readers everywhere a tribute paid 
by James W. Austin, an Atlanta attorney, to Sam 
Bell, a Negro—Uncle Sam, as he was known— 
who had iust died. Mr. Austin wrote: 


It is from the 
white-haired mistress of the old plantation home of 
my boyhood, my mother. “Dear Son,” she writes. 
“Uncle Sam is dead—Sam Bell is dead and I want 
you to write a tribute to him.” 


A letter came to me today. 


I sit in my office chair with the letter in my 
hand and look out absently from the twelfth floor 
of a skyscraper on the great city stretching out 
before me. I hear the roar of the traffic in the 
crowded streets below, but these sights and sounds 
pass by unheeded. Memory is throwing on the 
screen of my fancy a picture of the long ago. 
I am a little freckled boy of seven, back again on 
the old plantation, sitting on the kitchen steps un- 
der the shade of the spreading mulberry in the 
back yard, counting with nervous and eager fin- 
gers a nest of partridge eggs, and glancing up 
gratefully at “Uncle Sam” standing over me, 
grinning with delight at my joy over the present 
he has salvaged for me from the wheat field. 
There are an even dozen of little eggs. Ranger, 
my dog, is standing by, eyeing my booty wistfully 
as I count my treasures. 

Yes, there before me at the old South Carolina 
home is “Uncle Sam,” sturdy in build and frame 
as a rock, with a heart as kind, as gentle, and as 
steadfast as ever beat under any man’s shirt, 
whether that man be black or white. 


And for more than fifty long years he was a 
familiar figure around the “big house” on the farm, 
as the great white oak in the front yard, and as 
dependable and standing as straightup for right, 
for truth, and in honesty as immovable. 

South Carolina can boast of one ante-bellum crop 
which never failed—gentlemen—gentlemen ‘“‘to 
the manner born.”” And a great host of them were 
white and some were black; and black though his 
skin, Sam Bell was ‘a South Carolina gentle- 
man,” instinctively refined, spontaneously courteous 
and polite, in speech truthful, in conduct without 
guile, in simplicity and humility a little child. 

Can I write a tribute to Sam Bell? Can I 
write a tribute to this faithful old servant and 
friend of my father and mother, of their sons? 
Yes; for I who knew this princely old Negro— 
knew him as he was—can say of him that I have 
known few men of nobler character, a character of 
granite texture. I have known few men of finer 
loyalty. 

And his faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Great Redeemer, never waned or wavered during 
more than half a century of Christian life and 
experience. Sam Bell’s body goes back to mother 
earth but his soul goes marching on, as I verily 
believe, with the great company of the redeemed. 
Baltimore, Md., 
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The performance of “Oedipus, King of Thebes,” at Hampton Institute 


T HAMPTON INSTITUTE recently an audience 

of two thousand people witnessed a presentation 

of Gilbert Murray’s translation of Sophocles’ tragedy 
“Oedipus, King of Thebes,’ by students of the school. 
“Oedipus,” supposed son of Polybus, king of Corinth, 
and elected king of Thebes, was played with deep in- 
sight and effectiveness by Andrew E. Jackson of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. “Jocasta,” queen of Thebes, and widow 
of Laius, the late king, was played with feeling and 
intelligence by Emma B. Churchill of Baltimore, Md. 
The other principal characters were “Creon,”’ Solomon 
H. Thompson, Jr., of Kansas City, Kan., “Tiresias,” 
Olden L. Goode, Chattanooga, Tenn.; “Priest of Zeus,” 
James D. Griffith, Uniontown, Pa.; “Stranger from 
Corinth,’ Henry L. Thurman, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
“Shepherd,” James H. Jones, Boston, Mass.; “Messen- 
ger from the Palace,’ Herbert Hardwick, Savannah, 
Ga.; “Daughters of Ocdipus,” Hattie H. Winston, 
Hampton, Va., and Cornelia J. Reil, Portsmouth, Va.; 
“Leader of Chorus,” Aubrey W. Pankey of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Two thralls, Maurice L. Adams, Covington, Va., 
and Junius T. Langston, Whaleyville, Va., and two 
soldiers, David H. Jefferson, Bristol, Tenn., and C. 
Reynolds McNorton, Cambria, Va., gave vividness to the 
performance. The playing of John Knowles Paine’s 
musical score “Oedipus Tyrannus” on the Frissell Me- 
morial Organ, by Ernest H. Hays, of Hampton Insti- 
tute, gave to the performance a deep spiritual quality. 
The officers of the Sophoclean Dramatic Club, which 
presented the play, are: Isaac O. White, Alexandria, 
Va., president; Henry L. Thurman, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
vice-president; James T. Massey, Summerville, S. C., 
recording secretary; Fate Davis, Laurens, S. C., cor- 
responding secretary; LeRoy S. Smith, Orange, N. J., 
critic; James H. Jones, Boston, Mass., sergeant-at-arms. 
The committees follow: Costume—H. Lillian Calhoun, 
Greenville, S. C.; Catherine V. Williams, Ocala, Fila.; 
Laura A. Jackson, Columbia, S. C.; Delma L. Holland, 
Holland, Va. Scenery—Clarence R. Brooks, Baltimore, 
Md., William McK. King, Cynthiana, Ky.; Maurice L. 
Adams, Covington, Va., Asa C. Royston, Eldorado, Ark. 
LeRoy S. Smith, Orange, N. J., served as publicity man- 


ager, and D. Eugene Curry, Rehoboth Church, Va., as 
stage manager. 

The article “The Recent Northward Migration of the 
Negro” by Dr. Joseph A. Hill, published in the April 
wae of OpporTUNITY, was an address delivered at the 
conference of the American Sociological Society which 
met in Washington, D. C. 

The Board of Trustees of Spelman Seminary in At- 
lanta, Ga., have changed the name of the institution 
to Spelman College, authorizing the equipment and cur- 
riculum for training its students in a full four-year col- 
lege course and thus founding the first college for col- 
ored girls. The institution—a Baptist Home Mission 
school—was started 43 years ago by two New England 
teachers, Sophia B. Packard and Harriet E. Giles. Its 
first mame was the Atlanta Baptist Female Seminary. 
In 1883 this was changed to Spelman Seminary, in 
memory of the parents of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller. 
Throughout her life Mrs. Rockefeller remained a friend 
of the institution, and this interest has been continued 
by her husband. 

The 26th annual convention of the Negro National Edu- 
cational Congress will meet in Philadelphia, Pa., June 
16-21. Among the questions to be discussed is the provi- 
sion of adequate employment for colored teachers. 

© 


The Utopia Neighborhood Club of New York City 
will hold its Tenth Annual Fashion Show at Madison 
Square Garden on Tuesday evening, May 6. A Fabrics’ 
Revue, comprising 75 colored people, will be staged by 
Mrs. Daisy C. Reed, the president of the club, and there 
will be 50 mannikins. The aim of this group of people is 
to establish in Harlem a child helping and recreation cen- 
ter. The general admission will be $1.00; reserved seats, 
$1.50. Tickets may be purchased through Opportunity. 


John Baptist Ford at the age of 17 was a cotton 
picker in South Carolina and unable to read or write. 
Today he is porter-in-charge on the Winsted Express 
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of the New Haven Railroad and recently, on the in- 
vitation of Prof. Malcolm Keir, he lectured before the 
Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance at 
Dartmouth College. He is the father of three children, 
one of whom—a 14 year old daughter—has won a gold 
medal for scholarship in the public school. 

eee 


On March 5, Frederick W. Wells entered Furnald 
Hall of Columbia University in New York City. His 
application had been made in the regular way, but these 
applications do not ask the race, color or religion of 
the applicant. When other resident students discovered 
that Mr. Wells was a colored men, a meeting of the 
Hall Committee was called by John B. Rucker and the 
committee voted to ask for his withdrawal. Marland 
Gale, Joseph Zavatt, and others protested; but it was 
not until after the burning of a cross on the campus 
that a majority of the students joined with them and 
the following resolution was drawn up: 

We, the undersigned students of Furnald Hall, believe 
that the- recent action of the committee in passing a 
resolution to request the removal of a Negro from the 
dormitory was a movement contrary to the public 
attitude of the majority of the resident body of Furnald 
Hall; was contrary to the general sentiment, spirit, and 
tradition of Columbia University, and should not have 
been taken without previously consulting the interests 
and wishes of the residents of the hall. 

Therefore, we suggest that the committee retract the 
resolution. 

Mr. Wells is the only colored man in Furnald Hall; 
but a Hindu and two Chinese students have lived in 
the dormitory for some time without arousing comment. 
Mr. Wells, who is 25 years old, was educated in the 
public schools of Union City, Tenn.; after attending 
Wilberforce University in Xenia, Ohio, for two years, he 
matriculated at Ohio State University from which he 
was graduated; then he went to Yale University for a 
year and won the degree of Master of Arts. He is a 
member of the Charles Young Post of the American 
Legion. Dean Hawkes has taken the position that all 
objectors to Mr. Wells are at liberty to leave. 


John Baptist Ford 


Robert Shaw Wil- 
kenson, a colored 
senior at  Dart- 
mouth College, has 
been elected to the 
Phi Beta Kappa 
Fraternity. He ex- 
celled in scientific 
subjects with the 
exceptional general 
average of 96.25 
per cent. 

An Intercollegi- 
ate Conference on 
“Negro-White Re- 
lationships” has 
been held at Wool- 
man School in 
Swarthmore, Pa., 
under the auspices 
of the Bryn Mawr 
Liberal Club, 
Swarthmore Polity 
Club, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsyl- 
vania Forum. The 
subjects discussed 
were “What Is the Negro Problem?” “Is Racial Dis- 
crimination Warranted?” “What Is the Solution— 
Amalgamation or Segregation?” 

In recognition of the wide and insistent demand for 
leadership of character and ability, it is encouraging to 
note the organization of The Inter-Collegiate Associa- 
tion in New York. Assembled in November 1923, under 
the inspiration of Miss Mabel Bickford, a graduate 
of Howard and Chicago Universities, ten men and wo- 
men met and formulated this preamble: 

“To foster fellowship among students registered 

in the schools of New York City, to form a nu- 

cleus of acquaintanceship for students coming to 

this city, and to bring back to New York students 
some of the intimacies of campus life.” 

The Inter-Collegiate Association is making a very 
definite contribution to the discussions now in progress 
under the auspices of Student Volunteers where mixed 
groups are holding numerous sessions extending over a 
period of five weeks. The chief topics discussed in 
these meetings are the student attitude on war, immi- 
gration, industry, and inter-racial relationships. The 
Inter-Collegiate Association has been holding special 
group conferences with these topics for study in order 
to attain results giving a consensus of opinion on at- 
taining group thinking as well as gaining a wider 
knowledge and fuller information on these subjects 
and to enable its members to represent more certainly 
their own group in these mixed meetings which are 
of keen interest and real significance. Reports from the 
mixed group discussions, as disclosed by students par- 
ticipating, indicate a trend of liberal thinking that is 
filled with hope for those who would see quickly the 
day approach which brings true brotherhood to men. 

In Columbus, Ohio, since 1900 the colored population 
has increased from 5000 to 28,000 and the value of real 
estate has grown from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000; personal 
property is valued at $4,500,000. Fifty men are worth 
$50,000 and over. 

Among 20 physicians one is a woman; there are 11 
dentists, 6 pharmacists, and 12 attorneys; 30 churches, 
with a memership of 15,000 and property valued at 
$1,500,000, and 100 business enterprises. 


Mabel Bickford 
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Sir: 
You might be interested in an incident, which I wit- 
nessed on the “W. B. & A.” This rather well known 
electric railway, plying between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, with an inclusive short-line to Annapolis, has de- 
cidedly “Jim Crow” policies, curbed only by the law 
governing inter-state passengers. As a result there has 
been much friction, unpleasantness, and litigation; so 
muck so that there are those for whom this particular 
means of transportation is taboo. 
_ It was the time of the Shiners’ convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and very naturally, all the trains were 
crowded; therefore, upon returning home to Baltimore 
one evening I counted myself quite fortunate to secure 
a sole remaining seat beside another passenger. Directly 
across the aisle from me sat a well-dressed colored 
woman and beside her two small children. 

My self-congratulatory feeling increased as at every 
stop made by the train on its way to the district line, 
the aisle filled more and more closely with men, women, 
and children. It was a tired but jolly crowd, eager to 
get home after a day’s outing and cheerfully resigned to 
the conditions that made standing a necessity. 

At the last stop within the district a colored couple 
boarded the train. The woman was very large, very 
dark, and very audibly disgusted with the crowded con- 
dition of the car and the consequent prospect of having 
to stand all the way from Washington to Baltimore. 
She pushed her grumbling way thru the aisle until she 
reached the middle of the car and then suddenly and un- 
ceremoniously plumped herself down on the arm of a 
seat occupied by two members of her sex, but sot of 
her race. 

Instantly there was indignant protest and a lively 
argument ensued with threats of appealing to the con- 
ductor and arrest on one hand, and vulgar vituperation 
and loud-voiced defiance on the other. Those within 
ear shot of the disturbance listened in interested silence, 
with expectant glances toward the door for the entrance 
of the conductor. 

The young woman with the two children sat in the 
seat directly in front of the one whose arm was the 
subject of contention, and from the first I had noticed 
her concerned attention to the dispute behind her. Sud- 
denly she turned around and said in a low tone,— 

“That’s not right; that’s not fair. I wouldn’t sit there 
if I were you.” 

“You mind yore own business. You ain’t got no room 
to talk. Yore settin’ down and yore two children 
what you ain’t even paid for. Nobody with no sense 
would mind a lady settin’ on the arm of their seat,” was 
the heated retort. 

An instant’s hesitation—then the young woman quickly 
arose, stepped into the aisle and quietly said — 

“You may have my seat. I'll stand.” 

Altho plainly taken back, nevertheless the disputatious 
one slumped into the proffered seat and thereupon pro- 
ceeded to inform the public at large how mean some 
folks are and how she would have had to stand had 
not the kind lady given her a seat. And cool, aloof, 
unnoticing, the “kind lady” stood to the end of the trip, 
apparently unmindful of the many curious glances 
directed toward her. . 

My own curiosity became so unmanageable, however, 
that upon arriving in Baltimore, I followed her at a dis- 
creet distance and took advantage of her pause upon 
a corner to await a trolley to accost her. 

“Pray pardon this unwarrantable liberty,” I said, “but 
I witnessed your action on the train and being an inter- 
ested student of human nature, I am really eager to 
know just why you gave up your seat.” ' : 

A pair of steady brown eyes gazed searchingly into 
mine for a moment, then a pleasant smile illumined her 
face as she answered. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“I think there are two reasons for that rather invol- 
untary action of mine. In the first place, I didn’t want 
that poor woman to get into trouble even tho it might 
be said she deserved it. You know, the same race that 
tries to keep us in ignorance, exacts a very stern penalty 
for the products of that same ignorance. And the ‘W. 
B. & A.’ has no great love for colored folk.” 

She paused a little and an amused tone crept into 
her voice. 

“The second reason proceeded from my sense of fair 
play and good sportsmanship and the fun of it is, it 
reacted against my own self. As it was rather crudely 
brought home to me, I and my children were occupying 
the space for two persons when I had paid for but one 
—and that, too, while others, who had paid as much, 
were: standing. In essence, that wasn’t much fairer than 
that ignorant woman’s action, of which I had the 
temerity to disapprove. And so, since I didn’t want to 
hold both children on my lap, I had to square it with 
my conscience by standing myself. Living is interesting, 
isn’t it?” With a smiling nod of farewell, she turned 
away. 

rs for me, I thoughtfully wended my way homeward, 
wondering once again why the popular notion still 
obtains that all colored people are alike. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Permit me to state that I thoroughly enjoy reading each 
issue of the magazine. I believe it fills a unique place 
in the field of social work and gives information one 
can get from no other source. 

Dororny C. GuINN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Could not do without Opportunity now.. It keeps 
one abreast with the times and gives one an insight to 
the vital issues concerning the race. 

Estuer F. Scort. 


ARKANSAS CITY, ARK. 

Find enclosed draft for $1.50 to pay for OpporTUNITY 
magazine. I am the mother of Edna Worthley Under- 
wood. I want the February magazine so I can begin 
her article. 

Mrs. WorTHLey. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

Our family is the only Negro family in this com- 
munity, but that fact only seems to enhance our interest 
in what is going on among the dark races, particularly 
among those colored people to the South of us. 

C. Licutroor Roman. 
NEW YORK CITY 

I consider your magazine a most dignified contribution 
to the problems with which it deals, and I am glad to 
increase my membership dues. 

Paut M. HeErzoc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

If I have not paid for my subscription for 1924, this 
is to pay for it. If I have paid for it, then send it to 
someone else with my compliments for 1924. 

Epcar A. BANcrorT. 
7 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

I have just received that five copies of OpporTunrry 
containing your article on “The Creative Art of the 
Negro.” I am very much obliged to you. I shall 
send them abroad to various parts of Europe where I 
am sure they will be appreciated. 

Stewart CULIN, 
Curator, Brooklyn Museum. 
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